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CTING under orders from the War Department at Washington in 

1835, Lieutenant Colonel Kearney of the dragoon regiment, and 
subsequently a noted general in the service, started with 250 officers 

and men on a reconnoisance of the country immediately west of 

the Upper Mississippi river. He proceeded through what is now eastern 
Iowa into the country now in the State of Minnesota, and then turning west 
struck the headwaters of the Des Moines river. He followed down the Des 
Moines valley, and on August 8, 1835, reached the mouth of the Raccoon river, 
the present location of the city Des Moines. Here he halted for some days 
with a view to the selection of a site for a military post in that vicinity. He 
says further in his report to the War Department: “The point of land in 


the fork at the junction of the Raccoon with the Des Moines, would probably 


answer as well as any other piace in that vicinity. - It is about eight feet 
above high-water mark—a narrow strip of prairie commences here, but widens 
out as the two rivers recede. On the opposite side of the Des Moines, which 
is here about three hundred and sixty feet wide and three and a half deep, 
being a good ford, is a great abundance of timber, oak, walnut, elm, ash, linn 
and cottonwood, which would answer for building and firewood. * * Itis 
by land one hundred and fifty miles and two hundred and sixty-six by water 
to the mouth of the Des Moines river.” Upon the whole Colonel Kearney 
reported in favor of a military post of one hundred miles further up the river. 

For six or seven years after this the Sac and Fox Indians freely roamed the 
country along the Des Moines from the mouth up to about what is now Fort 
Dodge, and had famous hunting grounds. But the presence uf the whites 
was so strong the Indians had to go. In 1842 this Sac and Fox reservation 
was ceded to the general government, the Indians to remain in peaceable 
possession of the country from Red Rock in Marion county up to the men- 
tioned ground about Fort Dodge. 

By the treaty the government was to establish a fort to protect the 
Indians from the whites, and from their Indian foes to the north, the Sioux. 
The selection of the site of Fort Des Moines is due mainly to Captain James 
Allen, of the dragoons. He strongly urged this and his recommendations 
were approved by the War Department. Aceordingly, on February 20, 1843, 
an order was issued that “A temporary post will be established at as early a 
period as the weather will permit on the Des Moines, at or near the junction 
of the Raccoon, for the protection of the Sac and Fox Indians and the 
interests of the government on that frontier.” The troops designated for the 
new post were Captain Allen’s company of dragocns and one company of the 
first infantry, Captain Allen to have command and charge of the erection of 
buildings, ete. : 

The little steamer Ione made a landing at the new post on May 9, 1843, 
with the first detachment of troops and supplies. The soldiers with their 
arms, baggave, ete., were soon landed, and at once set to work erecting bar- 
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racks, stable, store houses, etc. ‘I'he barracks were built of logs, with punch- 
eon floors and good chimneys, and were soon made comfortable for the officers. 
and men. There were also several trading posts established, all on the east side 
of the river, while the Aenrey building was located a short distance east ot 
the capitol. 

Captain Allen damaseied the new post should be named Fort Raccoon, but 
the authorities at Washington overruled the captain in this, although he 
continued to urge it. Finally General Scott ordered “that until otherwise 
directed the post shall be called Fort Des Moines.” No further action was 
taken, and the name stuck. 

The Indian title to the lands expired October 12, 1845, and soon after. the 
Indians were removed to the lands assigned them in Kansas and the Indian 
territory. Some of the troops followed. Some remained until the spring of 
1846, when the fort was finally abandoned by the troops. At noon on March 
10, 1846, Lieutenant Grier, with the balance of company I, marched out of 
the town, and Fort Des Moines as a military post ceased to exist. 

The act of the Territorial Legislature creating Polk county and fixing its 
limits, was approved January 17, 1846, and immediate steps were taken for the 
organization of the new cout! It was named for James K. Polk, then 
president of the United States. The first election was held April 6, 1846, and 
one week later, April 13, the first board of county commissioners met and 
organized. ‘The county on that day began business on its own account. The 
first commissioners were: Benjamin Saylor, W. H. Meachem, Eri W. Fouts; 
Perry L. Crossman, county clerk; William McKay, clerk of the board; William 
F.. Ayres, treasurer; Thomas McMullen, recorder of deeds; A. D. Jones, sur- 
veyor; James Phillips, coroner. Thomas Mitchell was the organizing sheriff 
and was elected for a full term. There were only three voting places in the 
the county: Fort Des Moines, at Thomas Mitchell’s house on Camp creek, and 
at Allen & Parmlee’s mill, now in Warren county. The total vote is not 
given. 

The town of Fort Des Moines was incorporated in 1851. September 6, of 
that year, William Kraus and fifty-two other citizens petitioned the county 
judge and he ordered a special election for September 22. This resulted: 
For incorporation, 42; against, 1. P.M. Casady, L. P. Sherman and Thomp- 
son Bird were elected a committee to draft articles of incorporation. The 
charter was adopted at an election held October 18,1851. Rev. Thompson 
Bird was the first mayor. In 1853 the General Assembly gave the town a new 
charter. This was in force until 1857, when, by a special charter passed by 
the General Assembly, the boundaries were extended to the east side, making 
the limit four miles east and west, and two miles north and south. The Fort 
was dropped from the name and the new incorporation styled the“ City of 
Des Moines.” Subsequently, by a vote of the people, the city was incorpor- 
ated under the general incorporation laws of the state. A few years ago the 
present boundaries were established by an act of the General Assembly. 

POPULATION. 
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Official Programme. 


SUNRISE—Salute of fifty guns by the Artillery Squad. 

9:30 A. M.—The Land Parade, under charge of Marshal-in-chief Pratt and 
a corps of. active assistants, will move through the principal! streets of the 
city, escorted by brass and martial bands, and reach the platform erected in 
Union Park by 1la.m. All the officers of the State, escorted by State 
Infantry, Supervisors, State and County Judiciary and other County oftieers, 
the Mayor and other City officers. including members of the City Council and 
citizens generally, ladies and gentlemen, will form the parade, in carriages 
and on horseback. 

10:30 A. M.—The Water Parade, under charge of Commodore Tac Hussey 
and assistants, will form at the foot of Center street, and proceed to the 
janding near Union Park. All boats of every size and character, taking part 
in the parade, will be decorated as directed by the commodore. 


AT THE GRAND STAND 


11 A. M.—Bugle call, “The Assembly.” The president of the day, Major 
Hoyt Sherman, will call the Assembly to order. Invocation by the chaplain, 
Dr. A. B. Marshall. Overture, “National Airs,” by the band. Address and 
formal dedication of Union Park to the public by Park Commissioners. E. J. 
Fairall and Captain Milton Russell. 

Following is Captain Russell’s address of dedication: . 

Ladies and Gentlemen, Fellow Citizens and Neighbors: During my 
absence from its deliberations, the Park Commission assigned me the task of 
spokesman for the Commission on this occasion. With the utmost reluctance 
and yet with a sense of the honor conferred, I shall undertake tu perform the 
service. With reluctance because of extreme embarrassment in facing an 
audience. It has always been easier for me to face a battery of artillery than 
to face a company of smiling men and women who are expecting me to say 
Bomething befitting the occasion, but if I have one passion which over- 
masters all others, it is the passion for parks for the city of Des Moines. 
During the twenty-eight years of my residence in this city, which I love above 
all others, my neighbors at least, will bear me witness that in season and out, 
I have been praying and planning for parks adequate and worthy of the 
Queen City of the West, and this day is a proud one in my life. 

We are standing here upon historic ground. One of the earliest pioneers 
of Iowa selected this lovely spot for an ideal home. Within a stone's throw 
of this stand the first white child was born in Polk county. Its occupant 
preempted this spot. Its title came to the park commission through but one 
intervening transfer. When this charming homestead was laid out, there was 
nothing in all this region but the old Fort Des Moines within whicha troop 
of government soldiers were maneuvering for the protection of the whites 
against the Indians. The wildest fancy could searcely look across the inter- 
vening half century and forecast, or foresee, such a busy, bustling, happy and 
healthy city as that in which we today live. 

Great strides have been made from that primitive period to the civilization 
and culture of today. Much of this we have seen and all of it we are the 
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inheritors, but good citizenship and faithful stewardship prompts us to send 
on to other generations, a still richer heritage, a still nobler city. 

That we may contribute our part to this consummation, we are here today 
of dedicate to noblest uses and highest purposes, Union Park, to be forever 
a play ground, a resting place, and inspiration to the citizens of Des Moines. 
Nature here hath wrought beautifully. Her elements are so marvelously 
mixed, that the hand of art and culture will need to add but few touches to 
make the park ideal. : 

‘Therefore, today, on behalf of the Park Commission, I make the city of 
Des Moines the tender of this park, so conveniently located, and so beautiful 
of situation, and so full of the promise of happiness for untold generations, 

Hoisting of National Colors on the staff, accompanied by song and chorus 
by the quartette, “ Our Flag is There.” 


Adjournment. re 
IN THE PARK GROUNDS. 


From 12 M to 2 P. M.—Picnic dinner and social visiting. Also Indian 
dances by the Musquakies, foot races, ball games, pitching quoits, and many 
other old-fashioned games. Also, field sports by the Des Moines Inter-High 
School Athletic Association. 


AT THE GRAND STAND. 


2:00 P. M.—Bugle Call, “The Assembly.” Call to order by the president 
of the day. Song by the full choir, “ Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean.” 

Address, by Mr. John A. McCall. Subject: “Polk county as it was in 
1846, according to History and Tradition.” 

Song by full choir, “Auld Lang Syne.” 

Address by Mr. Frank A. Sherman. Subject: “Boyhood Recollections 
of City and County.” 

Song by full choir, “Home, Sweet Home.” 

Address by Mr. Simon Casady, Subject: ‘The City of Des Moines 
Today, Socially, Politically and Commercially.” 

Song and Chorus: “The Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 

Address by Col. Marcus Kavanaugh. Subject: “The Centennial of City 
and County—what we and our Descendants hope it to be.” 

Song by the choir: ‘“ America.” 

Sketches and Reminiscences. “Fond memory brings the light of other 
days around me.” ‘To be responded to upon call by the president. 

Doxology. * Praise God, from whom all Blessings Flow.” 

Benediction by Chaplain Marshall. 

Bugle Call. “ Lights Out.” 

At the close of the program at the grand stand there will occur water 
sports at Lake Tac Hussey. : 

The vocal music will be furnished by the following persons: Mrs. Cheek, 
Mrs. Weber, Mrs. Plumley, Miss Laird, Mr. Guiberson, Mr. Maffitt, Mr. Ben- 
nett, Mr. Mutily, Miss Mutlly, organ. 

In the evening, under the charge of Mr. Will Chase and other presidents 
of the Wheel Clubs, there will be a grand procession of decorated and illu- 
minated wheels throughout the streets of the city, by ladies and gentlemen, 
boys and girls in regular line of march, and it is hoped, preceded by a regular 

and. This will be one of the greatest events of the jubilee, and must be 
seen by all. 
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Fifty Years a City. 


Des Moines and Polk County Celebrated Their Semi- 
Centennial Anniversary--Parades on Land and Water. 
td 


[The description of the Land Parade and the Water Pageant are compiled 
from excellent and extended reports made by the special reporters for the 
Lowa State Register and Des Moines Leader. The official orders of Chief 
Marshal Pratt and Commodore Hussey would be given here, but for the fact 
that the reports for the daily papers describe all the movements in great 
detail, and show that the excellent orders of march, bothon land and water, 
were executed by the respective officers and their active aids in perfect detail, 
and were especially commended by all who witnessed that part of the 
day’s program.] ; 

The county of Polk and the city of Des Moines celebrated their first fifty 
years of existence yesterday in a manner which was very befitting of the 
occasion. It was a great jubilee day and was certainly the finest celebration 
of the sort ever held in the state. Thousands of old settlers took part in the 
exercises and the whole city was given up to the celebration. 

_ The day opened with a salute of fifty guns on the river front, and from 
then on until near the tolling of the midnight hour the day was crowded full of 
pleasing and appropriate events. At 9:30 the land parade, one of the largest 
and finest ever seen in the city, took place, and an hour later the beautiful 
parade on the Des Moines river was the event to attract thousands. At the 
conclusion of the parade the crowd of nearly 20,000 which had gathered at 
Union Park where the celebration exercises proper were to be held, listened to 
the dedicatory exercises of Union Park, and then enjoyed a picnic dinner in 
the beautiful grounds. Then came the general celebration exercises, which 
lasted until nearly 4 o’clock, Pioneers of prominence made addresses and the 
program was in every respect perfect. The Indian pow-wow by a band of 
dusky savages from the Tama reservation, athletic and water sports and 
river excursions were sandwiched in during the day at the park and did their 
share to amuse the immense crowd. In the evening came the great bicycle 
parade, in which over 1,000 gaily illuminated and decorated wheels were in 
line. It was a novel and beautiful sight. The day concluded with a band 
concert and fireworks at the court house square. 


THE LAND PARADE. 


The land parade was a success in every particular. It was over a mile 
long, it started promptly on time, was compact, and well managed. All credit 
is due to Marshal Pratt and his corps of able assistants for the generalship 
used in organizing and handling it. 

It was one of the neatest, most orderly parades ever had in this city. No 
accident occurred to mar its passage or the pleasure of the thirty thousand 
people who lined the streets to view it. An hour before 9:30 Marshal Pratt 
and his staff and aids were at the corner of West Fifth and Grand avenue. 
looking to the formation of the lines. As each division came they were 
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assigned their respective positions. The line was formed on Grand avenue 
and promptly at 9:30 started west to Sixth avenue, where the first turn was 
made down onto Locust street. People were apprised that it was moving by 
the playing of the bands. 

Up and down Walnut street a multitude of people lined both sides of 
the street. Those who came first secured. good positions for seeing in the 
shade on the south side of the street, leaving the sunny side to the belated 
ones. And there were plenty of them. They crowded out into the streets 
and at the crossings almost interfered with the passage of the procession. 
On Locust street from Sixth out to Twelfth, on Walnut from Twelfth down 
to the river and over on East Walnut to Fifth, up East Fifth to Locust, up 
. Locust to Sixth and out Sixth and Ninth streets clear to the park, the line of 


. the procession, people thronged to watch it pass. 
a A FEATURE. 


: There were numerous features suggestive of old times but among them all 


was the vehicle driven by L. J. Wells. It ecnsisted of an old gray horse 


bedecked in an old time harness, both suggesting the idea that they would be 
willing to make affidavit that they had hauled hay to the soldiers whom Uncle 
Sam sent out here to keep the Indians off while the settlers began the making 
of semi-centennial history. In the cart in addition to Mr. Wells were Mrs. 
W. B. Wells and Misses Jessie and Arnie Wells. All four wore old time cos- 
tumes. Mr. Wells pushed on the reins and handled the willow. The harness 
was conveniently helped out by straw at intervals to ease up the horse. In 
fact it looked just like it did when Mr. Wells hauled brick years ago in that 
identical cart to build the Kirkwood house with. ; 

Mr. Wells found the old cart out at a brick yard recently on the east side 
in a remarkably good state of preservation, and will further preserve itasa 
proud heirloom in the family. All along the route they met with applause, 
as it was merited. 

Ancther feature of the parade was the old stage coach kindly loaned by 
Mr. Stephenson, of Omaha. It was loaded down with passengers inside and 
out. It was driven by Fred Cromer, a veteran stage driver. On top of the 
coach sat a half dozen old stage coach drivers. They were Reese Allen, James 
Trainer, Clay Smith, J. H. Whetzel, Henry Hahnen, C. Barrows, Car] Cromer, 
and old Chief Mussattauweequa’s little son. Inside the coach were James 
Stephenson, of Omaha; Hon. B. F. Clayton, of Indianola: E. L. Burnham, 
BE. R. Clapp. Samuel Noel, James Campbell and J. W. Cheek. 

Behind the stage eoach rode Isaac Wartield, of this city. On his horse was 
strapped an ancient mail pouch, while the horse was caparisoned with a ban- 
ner bearing the words, “U.S. Mail, 846.” Isaac Warfield is a resident of Des 
Moines, and it is true that the year Iowa was admitted to statehood he carried 
the mai] through here. Long ago he was succeeded, like the men who rodeon 
the stage coach, by the iron monster, but he has lived to see the day when 
later generations turn out by the thousands to pay reverence to the old yeter- 
ans who fought the tights of pioneer days against primeval difficulties 
encountered in all new countries. 


THE PROCESSION IN DETAIL. 


It was an interesting procession from beginning to ending. At the head 
rode six mounted policemen, officers from the central station. They were 
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Chief of Police Fred Johnson, Officers Cook, Riley, Hays, Sunberg and Gar- 
rett. Then came the first band. Marshal Pratt and Captain Adams, of the 
regular army, were next on horseback at the head cf the marshal’s staff and 
aides, twenty-six in all. 


The staff was composed of Captain J. Q Adame, General John R. Prime, 
Colonel J. C. Loper, Dr. W.S. H. Matthews, Major J. C. Hume, John Blair, 
Dr. J. Entriken, C. L. Nourse, Captain C. C. Prouty, Dr. E. R. Hutchins, 
George Carpcnter, Phillip Watrous, Clarence Alexander, Len Harbach, J. G. 
Rounds, George Reed, W. W. Lyons, Orson Luin, W. P. Shaver, J. W. Hill, 
_ Charles Denman, Stewart Goodrell, Arthur Reynolds, J. F, Stevenson, C. EF. 
Rawson, F. E. Plummer, George H. Hallett, C. P. Powell, Frank Paschal, 
Walter Coffin, Mr. Evans, Charles Wright, H. P. Hawley, Hugh Mason, C. F. 
Trish, Dr. Cokenower, James G. Rounds, Will Carpenter, Ed. Watrous, Adam 
Howell, E. f. Entriken, Frank Jaquith, Charles Rogg, and J. C. Cummins. 
‘The staff made a fine appearance in white helmets, black coats and duck 
trousers. 


Company H, Third regiment, I. N. G., commanded by Emory Worthing- 
ton, and company A, commanded by Lieutenant John Hull, followed. 

Then came Governor Drake in a carriage at the head of his staff and the 
state officials. With him were Mrs. W. M. McFarland, daughter Fannie, and 
Mrs. Herriott. Seven members of the governor's staff on horseback were to 
the rear of his carriage. Auditor of State McCarthy, Secretary of State 
McFarland, Treasurer of State Herriott, Secretary P. L. Fowler and John A. 
Evans, president of the State Agricultural Society, occupied the first carriage 
after the staff. Dairy Commissioner Boardman, Captain Landers of the 
census, State Mine Inspector Morgan Thomas, and Custodian Metzgar were 
in the next carriage. Railroad Commissioner Davidson, Attorney General 
Remley and wife, and Labor Commissioner O’Blenness occupied the last car- 
riage of the state officials. 


THE INDIANS. 


The second band, the stage coach, and Isaac Warfield, the old mail carrier, 
preceded the band of Sac and Fox Indians. At the head of the Indians 
walked Isaac Brandt, old Chief Mataweequa, and I. C. Millard, of Montour. 
The Indians walked single file and were decorated for the occasion with a 
profusion that was nothing if not becoming. Feathers and feathers and paint 
and beads and ribbons and feathers again, avd everything that tradition tells 
of as dear to the Indian’s heart were brought into display. They tried to 
keep step to the music of the band but it wasn't natural. They were real 
live Indians, however. Some of them had been in Des Moines long before 
thousands of the people who stood on the sidewalks and looked at them. but 
they weren’t disposed to boast about it. 


_ P. M. Casady, Col. Godfrey, O. L. F. Browne and John Reed were in the 
first carriage at the head of the old settlers and semi-centennial committee's 
division. They were followed by a carriage containing Hoyt Sherman, Frank 
Sherman, Simon Casady, Marcus Kavanaugh and John McCall. Col. Joseph 
Eiboeck, Alex. Woodward, H. Y. Rogers and P. G. Merrill occupied the next 
carriage. Leonard Brown and Andrew C. Davis were in the next Carriage. 
Several carriages containing the mayor, city council, members of the board 
of public works ard other city officials. 
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THE FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


The fire department, which was next, made a fine display. At the head of 
the division rode Chief Burnett and Assistant Chief Taylor. Thirty-one tire- 
men on foot came behind them. Eleven hose and hook and ladder wagons, 
all gaily decorated, added beauty to the entire procession. Des Moines’ fire 
laddies never made such a show as yesterday. The uniform rank of the K. of 
P. and severa! lodges of Modern Woodmen, who were out in force, followed. 


A wagon bearing the inscription “ L. Bender, 1848,” citizens in handsome 
turnouts, and L. J. Wells in order were next. The private carriages were not 
as numerous as had been hoped for, but the small display was superior in 
quality and was far from a disappointment. A third band comirg next was 
followed by a long line of floats and carriages and wagons of various institu- 
tions in the city, all gaily decorated. Among them of special note was thir- 
teen ice wagons of the Des Moines Ice Company, a wagon gotten up by the 
Page Woven Wire company representative of a cage and containing a large 
dog resembling a tiger, eleven wagons of the White Line Transfer Company, 
and Korn the baker with “Korn is King,’ for a motto. There were a long 
line of these with the rear of the procession filled in by private carriages 


THE NAVAL PARADE. 


- After the land parade, there was a rush for the river above the Center street 
dam to see the naval parade, and for a time the streets leading in that direction 
were a perfect jam of pedestrians and vehicles. The Grand avenue bridge, 
just below the dam, was crowded with people, and the abutments of the dam 
swarmed with humanity, while along either river bank for several blocks there 
was a solid mass of people. 

The naval parade was a little slow starting, but finally got away about 11 
o’clock and moved up the river to the park. 

Commodore Tac Hussey and wife, in the flag canoe Dabchick, led the pro- 
cession, and following him came the fleet of canoes gayly decorated with flags 
and bunting and stretching entirely across the river as a police detail. 

Then came a large number of row boats, the occupants of which were sup- 
posed to keep four abreast and about twenty feet apart. They did not do this, 
however, but nevertheless made quite a showing. 

Next in line was the big steamer, W. H. Lehman, gay with bunting and 
flags and carrying about 400 persons, with a band on the fore deck. Other 
steamers in line were the J.S. Clarkson and barge Irene, Zatella, Captain 
Kirk's boat and barge, the Viking and barge, while the rear was brought up 
by Aamiral Frank Clarkson with his launch the Della Fox. The number of 
boats participating was not as large as hoped for, but the display was a good 
one and formed an impressive scene as the long line swept up the river, 

Once under way, the whistle at the power house which had been tuned in 
imitation of a steamboat whistle, commenced to blow, and a moment later the 
boats in the fleet responded. Then the whistle on the rear admiral’s boat 
commenced to play “The Girl I Left Behind Me,” and the refrain was caught 
up by the other boats, and all the way up the river the whistles kept up the 
racket. 

At the park the parade was broken, andon the way back the boats partici- 
pated in a race that was won by the Lehman by a length after an exciting 
finish with the Zatella. 


AND Fort Des Mornes, Iowa. ; 11 


THE PROGRAMME AT THE PARK. 


From 12 o’clock noon until 2 P. M., the crowd that thronged the park, and 
which was estimated by Superintendent Owens, of the street railway com- 
pany, to number between fifteen and seventeen thousand persons, dispersed 
throughout the shady groves with which the beautiful park is so plentifully 
provided, in family groups and coteries of friends, and fell upon the lunch bas- 
kets with which all seemed plentifully supplied. Under the spreading 
branches of the noble elms, and in the pleasant shade of the heavy leaved 
linns, which abound in plentiful profusion in the valleys and on the sloping 
hillsides of the land composing the park, snowy cloths were spread upon the 
grass and sharpened appetites satisfied at toothsome banquets, made temptive 
and attractive by the inviting environments. Outside the wire fence girding 
the park on the east and south sides, hundreds of horses grazed in placid con- 
tentment on the tender grass. or munched contentedly on grain contained in 
- ample nose bags suspended from their heads. . 


Dinner over, the crowd, as though moved by a common impulse, began 
moving in a steady stream toward a depression in the center of the park, 
flanked on the north and south sides by steep declivities, which formed an 
excellent amphitheater for the seating of the thousands who used the slopes 
for that very purpose As the swarming crowds neared the brow of the hills 
in question, there floated up from the depression a monotonous thrumming 
that first caused them to pause and assume an attitude of strained listening 
and next break into hurrying strides and head for the abyssmal depths located 
between the hills.) Whena reporter for the Register, seeking to investigate 
the cause of the commotion, arrived at a point where a view of the loweriag 
chasm could be had, the cause of the excitement of the crowd was made mani- 
fest. Down in the valley, beneath the shadow of deep foliaged trees, and 
close upon the verdured bank of a murmuring brook, dancing about five com- 
panions seated about a drum which one of their number was stolidly beating 
monotonously, were sixteen Indians togged out in all the aboriginal splendor 
of many hued garments, and nodding plumes of eagle's fathers. They were 
keeping time to the dreary thumping of the rude drum and dancing in true 
ghost dance style. After the dance had continued for fifteen minutes it 
it seemed to dawn in a feeble way upon the obtuse intellect of the Indian who 
was doing the drumming that the place to punctuate the violent exertion with 
an intermission, had arrived, and without any forewarning of his secret inten- 
tion, Mr. Indian dropped the stick with which he had been distressing the 
drum as also the audience, and by a grunt intimated that the time for 4 rest 
had arrived. It was so much of a relief that the long sutfering crowd burst 
into a loud and appreciative acclaim. That was a grevious error, which they 
had almost instant cause to regret, since the Indian, who had been punishing 
the drum, by a queer freak of contraries, mistook for approval, and without a 
moment of warning to permit the flight or escape of the pained crowd, went 
to mauling the instrument of torture once more. The weary and sweltering 
dancers resumed their gyrating antics about the drum and Indians again 
with renewed buoyancy, and for ten minutes they beat the unoffending turf 
with their moccasined feet in a spirit of vehemence probably not manifested 
since the remote times when the dance was the avant courier of a bloody raid 
upon the early pale face pioneers, instead of for a consideration of 25 per 
head anda milk shake tossed in for good measure, as was the case yesterday. 
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Immediately preceding the Indian war dance, a circle was formed, and 
Chief Pussatoneeka from the center delivered a speech, which was translated 
by a white follower as follows: 


“ White Friends: Wecome to see our white friends today to give youa 
war dance, but we come in peace. The Musquakies smoked the pipe of peace 
with the white face many years ago. Our tribe was always friendly to the 
white face. The other tribes hated us for it, and killed many of our tribe 
because we were friendly to you. We were glad that the white face came 
and helped us fight the other tribes, for they would have killed all of our tribe 
if you had not helped us. Our tribe tries to be Christians, and God above 
knows what I say to you today is true about the Musquakie Indians. We want 
to be good Indians, and we are glad we were invited to come and see you 
today. One of our old chiefs, Matameequa, is with us today. He Was here | 
many years ago, and knows many white faces. He was glad to come. He is 
eighty-four years old and cannot dance, but says he likes the white face be- 
cause they were good to his people when he was young. 

“We will dance our war dance for you to please you, but it will not be 
danced as we danced when we went into battle with the other tribes that 
hated us. We were mad then. We are pleased now. We want to please 
you, and we come to see eed because we know you are our white faced 
friends.” 

Hon. Isaac Brandt, who had alate of the Indian contingent, finally saved 
the crowd from further torture and the Indians from death from over-exertion, 
by taking the latter over the hill to a restaurant, where he treated his charges 
to milk-shakes and pie. Mr. Brandt conducted the Indians over the park 
through which several of the Indians of advanced age had wandered in savage 
mood more than half a century ago. He entertained the visiting aborigines 
until 4 p.m., when he conducted them tothe Northwestern depot, placed them 
on board the train and sent them back to their reservation in Tama county. 


THE CALL TO ORDER. 


The vast assembly was called to order by President Hoyt Sherman, about 
whom on the stand were assembled several! scores of men and women, who, in 
the morning of their manhood and womanhood blazed the way for the oncom- 
ing of that civilization before whose resistless march the primeval forests 
were swept and the rich prairies made to assume the yolden russet of matur- 
ing corn and wheat ready to be garnered. Among them were Judge Casady, 
Isaac Cooper, C. D. Reinking, E. R. Clapp, Barlow Granger, Mrs, Bernard 
Murphey, Daughter of Joha Baird, Frederick Elliott, Thos. Saylor and family, 
Dr. Campbell, Mrs, Martha L. Saylor, and last, but by no means least, Grandma 
:Ankenny, now in her ninety-sixth year, but still in excellent health, and yet 
in possession of full and vigorous mental faculties. 


MR. JOHN A. McCALL’S ADDRESS. 


After the choir had charmingly rendered “Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean,” Mr. John A. McCall, to whom had been assigned the most entertain. 
ing and interesting subject: ‘ Polk county as it was in 1846, according to 
history and tradition,” was presented to the huge audience and addressed it as 
follows: 

We are assembled here to honor the fiftieth anniversary of our city and 
county. To older lands a half century is a comparatively brief period, some- 
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times without notable alterations either in material conditions or in the habits 
and character of tha inhabitants, to signalize its flight. In the changaless 
east—the lethargic, dreamy Orient, centuries have passed away with little to 
relieve the monotony of their uneventful history. But in this great Republic 
of the Occident, and more especially in this imperial domain by the Father of 
Waters, the march of progress has been so rapid, so distinguished by multi- 
tudinous events and marvelous transform‘tions, that a retrospect of fifty 
years carries us back to a time that, to the present mene ae seems quite 
remote. 


Yet long before the occurrence of the events we celebrate—long prior even 
to its acquisition by the United States, this fair land in which we dwell had be- 
come a subject of historic interest in connection with some of the old 
_ Sovereignties of Europe. Asa part of the vast region then known as Louisiana 
it became, under the asserted right of discovery, a possession of France 
during the reign of Louis XIVth, the greatest of the Bourbon kings. 
After the death of that august monarch, under the regency of Orleans 
this great province, then inhabited almost solely by wandering savages, 
became the basis of the most extravagant scheme of Utopian finance 

ever devised to replenish the resources of-an impoverished kingdom. 
_ At the instigation of the celebrated John Law, and under the auspices 
of an association known as the Mississippi company, it was hypothecated 
_ as the security for an enormous volume of paper currency, forming the basis 
of the vast system of credit afterwards designated as the Mississippi bubble, 
which resulted in that swift inevitable collapse and overwhelming disaster that 
always attends upon such visionary and fraudulent projects. In 1762 Louis 
the XVth ceded the province of Louisiana to Spain, and it continued the 
property of the Spanish Bourbons, Charles the IIId, then Charles the IVth, 
until the opening year of the present century, when the sagacious diplomacy 
of the first Napoleon secured its restoration to France. Napoleon held it but 
three years when financial complications and his gigantic preparations for 
impending war with England required its sacrifice. Always resolute and 
prompt in action the great Corsican, after brief negotiations, sold the entire 
province to the United States fur the sum of 315,000,000, but not without pro- 
found regret and prophetic realization of the future greatness of the splendid 
realm imperative necessity compelled him to relinquish. 


While for more than a hundred years those European sovereigns asserted 
- their supremacy over the territory part of whichis now comprised within 
the limits of this state, this land has never been degraded by oppression nor 
disgraced by despotism, for during all those years of alleged foreign dominion 
it remained wild and free, unconscious even of the shadow of a scepter or a 
throne. 


After the purchase of Louisiana by the United States, which, out of defer- 
ence to my democratic friends I must not omit to state, occurred during the 
administration of Mr. Jefferson, Iowa was successively a part of the territories 
of Indiana, Louisiana, Missouri, Michigan and Wisconsin, until 1838, when 
by act of congress the territory of Iowa was created, including all within the 
confines of the present state and a large portion of what now constitutes the 
states of Minnesota and the Dakotas. 


In 1843 the establishment of a fort at the point of confluence of the Des 
Moines and Raccoon rivers was ordered by the government and on the 
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9th of May of that year the steamer Tone, the first to penetrate so far north on 

the Des Moines river, landed at the place designated and a small detachment of 
dragoons, under commend of Capt. James Allen debarked and at once pro- 
ceeded to construct the rude barracks, afterwards known as Fort Des Moines. 
The members of this troop were the first men of European ancestry to inhabit 
the region now embraced within this county. The location of this little fron- 
_ tier post was an act pregnant with destiny, for it not only formed a nucleus 
for settlement, but constituted the germ of this magnificent city, now the 
capital and pride of the state. At the time of the location of the fort, settle- 
ment was not permissable here except so far as it was necessary for the con- 
venience of the garrison, for it was one of the terms of the treaty by which 
the government, in the preceding year had purchased the land of the Indians, 
that they should not relinquish possession for three years, 


Notwithstanding the title to the territory acquired from France, our 
government always recognized the ownership of the aboriginal occupants. . 


It was at midnight, following the 11th of October, 1845, that the Indian 
title expired, and it is related by Mr. Turrill in his “ Historical Reminiscences 
of Des Moines,” that the event was announced to the eager immigrants in 
waiting by a signal gun discharged at the agency near the fort and transmit- 
ted by the report of rifles for leagues around, Then suddenly, in the dim 
light of the waning moon, or by the glare of moving torches, the shadowy 
forms of men were seen as they flitted over the hills and valleys, staking out 
their claims, in order to secure the tracts they coveted before the advancing 
day should should bring competitors to contest their choice. It was a strange, 
weird scene, never to be forgotten by. those who were participants, few of 
whom are now among the living. 

That memorabie midnight marked the installation of the newera. Prime- 
val barbarism receded in the western wilderness, while civilization came 
marching forward to possess the land forever. 


A brief statement regarding the aboriginal owners of the soil who thus 


. .. surrendered their immemorial possessions, would not be irrelevant or inappro- 
«priate here. Some caustic writer has asserted that “the mere mention of 


Indian affairs is suggestive of the poetry of theft and the romance of a wild 
and weird larceny,” and if the oral traditions that haye come down to us are 
true, the thrifty Indian traders did not neglect their golden opportunities and 
many a sharp, unscrupulous bargain was made at the expense of the wander- 
ing, untutored children of the forest and the plain, and in many of these jug- 
gling transactions the red fire water. that deceitful beverage of the “ pale face” 
performed no inconspicuous part. But the treatment of the Indians by the 
soverpment was generally characterized by liberality though not always by 
fairness and integrity. The tribes that inhabited this region were so tract- 
abte and their relations with the settlers so friendly that few tragedies occur- 
red, and our early annals contain none of those sad narratives of desolating 
warfare and frightful massacre, that in more distant times, gave to Kentucky 
the name of “the dark and bloody ground.” 

Though more than a decade after Iowa became a state, a band of Sioux 
Indians—a treacherous and malignant tribe—incited, it is claimed, by revenge 
for an ancient grievance long nursed in wrath, descended upon an innocent, 
inoffensive settlement near our northern border, and with merciless and 
bloody hands brought captivity or death to young and old. The awful 
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tragedy caused a thrill of horror through the state, and filled with terror 
many homes to which extravagant rumors of threatened invasion came. [n 
this and other counties northwest of it, valient citizens formed companies to | 
protect the settlers and punish the ruthless savages. They marched forth to 
find the enemy, but the savage murderers had vanished like the winds, and 
the “ warriors of the pale face” returned to their homes without the casualties 
of war or the trophies of victory. . All the incidents connected with this 
massacre have recently been revived bs the notable event of the erection and 
dedication by the state of an imposing monument on the spot where it 
occurred, to commemorate the victims who perished there. The possessions 
of the Sioux Indians included the northern portion of the state, while the 
central and southern portions were occupied by the Sacsand Foxes, and it was 
by the latter allied tribes that this part of Towa was transferred to the gov- 
ernment. ‘The Sacs and Foxes were reputed to be superior to the average of 
their race in the qualities of veracity and integrity. Their great chiefs, Keokuk, 
Poweshiek and Wapello, were distinguished by an intelligence and high sense 
of honor seldom attributed to the Indian character except in the pages of 
romance. Keokuk is described as a man of majestic form and graceful bearing, 
richly endowéd by nature with the gift of eloquence. An address delivered 
by him at a council held in the hall of representatives at Washington 
elicited splendid encomiums upon his graceful and i impr essive oratory. These 
tribal chieftains once were rulers here and, with their followers, roamed in 
barbaric freedom over these hills and valieys before civilization wrought its 
magical transformation. They have been overwhelmed by the melancholy fate 
of their race,and their names, attached to cities, villages, counties and 
streams, are the only memorials they have left to preserve from oblivion their 
vanished reign. 


When the land in this locality became subject to entry, immigration was 
rapid, and the white covers of the wagons of the pioneers dotted the eastern 
prairies us they came with all their worldly possessions to make their frontier 
homes. Soon a little village clustered around the barracks of Tort Des 
Moines, while in the region round about the smoke curled upward from many 
a sturdy farmer’s cabin. 

The year. 1846 was a notable epoch in our early history. 


In that year, the last of the garrison withdrew from the fort, and it ceased 
to be a military post. 


In that year this county was organized and given its present name, a com- 
pliment to Mr. James K. Poik, then the occupant of the executive mansion at 
Washington and ex-o tficio commander-in-chief of our conquering army in 
Mexico.. 

In that year, the county seat was located at Fort Des Moines, but not 
without one of those contests characteristic of the times. Seductive claims 
of Polk City and a certain mythical locality named Dudley were submitted 
for the favorable consideration of the commissioners appointed to determine 
the absorbing issue, but the chief competitor of the Fort was a place called 
Brooklyn, now, alas, no more, for disappointment withered its incipient glories 
Brooklyn was situated somewhere on the tlat lands southeast of the ttl 
and, in the hackneyed phrase of the Oriental tourist. has “Jeft no vestige to 
indicate to the inquisitive traveler the site on which it once stood.” 

On the 8th of July, 1846, just tifty years ago, the original plat of the town 
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of Fort Des Moines was filed for record—the only important occurrence of 
that particular day of which I have been informed. 


On the 28th of December, the state, with its present boundaries having 
been previously organized with an acceptable constitution, was admitted to 
the union and the twenty-ninth star was added to the constellation of the 
flag. Congress had provided, in the spring of 1845, for the admission of Iowa 
with boundaries that excluded that splendid region known as the Missouri 
slope, but the proposition was rejected by the people—an act of wisdom that 
has been a source of perennial gratification to our state pride. 


In 1846, the state embraced within its area of more than 56,000 square 
miles, a population of less than 100,000, located largely in its eastern 
and southern portions. 


The population of Polk county dt that primitive period I have been unable 
to definitely ascertain. In the town of Fort Des Moines, however, a census 
was taken revealing a total population of 127 persons. and it is asserted that 
the climate was so salubrious in those times that the gentleman who compiled 
this census survived the arduous task. 


In 1850 the town had attained a population of over 500, while that of the 
county exceeded four thousand five hundred. But the story of the rise and 
progress of this city and county, their present greatness and future glories, 
other gentlemen who have been chosen to address you will eloquently relate. 

Our pleasure on this occasion is greatly enhanced by the presence and par- 
ticipation in these ceremonies, of venerable men and women who saw the 
beginning of civilization in this great commonwealth, and who are living wit- 
nesses of the wonderful achievements of the epoch we celebrate. To them 
we surrender the pleasing task of unweaving the web of mingled memories, 
elucidating the traditions of the past, and of reciting the racy anecdotes, the 
legends of “ moving accideuts by flood and field” that gave zest and variety 
to the life of the early settler here, for it is not in public speech but in 
informal conversation that the stories of that olden time can best be told. 
These representatives of the pioneers, now crowned with length of days and 
rich in the esteem of their fellow men, today look back with fond remem- 
brance across the mists of years to the time when, in their youth and strength, 
with buoyant hearts and bright, ambitious dreams, they entered upon life on 
the Iowa frontier. 

The early settlement of the state was prophetic of its present greatness. 
Iowa contained ne mountains veined with silver or gold to lure the reckless or 
indolent adventurer Her immigrants were not inticed by the delusive visions 
of sudden wealth that attract the hordes that swarm to mining eldorados. 
‘hey were the young, the enterprising and courageous of the older states, whose 
ambition urged them forward to join the vanguard of civilization in its west- 
ward march. They came to a land, which, because of the incomparable fers 
tility of the soil, is entitled to be christened the paradise of agriculture—but 
a land where honest industry is the only legitimate avenue to wealth. 
The hardships and privations inseparable from frontier life they endured 
with heroic fortitude and with the cheerfulness born of brave hearts, secured 
a liberal share of this world’s happiness. They were freed from the dwarfing 
conventional restraints, the artil'cial distinctions and established casts of old 
communities, and were invigorated by the fresh charms of a new land. 

They accepted and practice! the doctrine of the Declaration of Indepen- 
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dence and equality, frank cordiality and generous hospitality prevailed. Their 
capital consisted chiefly of brains and brawn and with those qualifications 
they were abundantly endowed. ‘heir indomnitable spirit and sterling vir- 
tues gave character to the times. And, in its formative period, from their 
ranks came those illustrious men who molded the destiny of the state, who 
inaugurated that broad and liberal policy from which arose those grand, 
eleemosynary institutions that constitute a proud achievement of enlightened 
philanthropy; that policy from which our magnificent educational system has 
been developed, which has elevated the standard of intelligence and given to 
the state its present proud pre-eminence. 

From the ranks of the pioneers came the lawyers who, in the halls of leg- 
islation and on the bench, laid in wisdom the foundations of our jurispru- 
dence. When confederated treason assailed the nation’s life, from the patri. 
otic homes of the pioneers went forth the men whose heroic valor on the battle 
fields of the republic, won for themselves and their state imperishable renown. 

The pioneers gave the impulse and their labors contributed largely to that 
marvelous growth and development, which has achieved for Iowa its material 
greatness. 

The Mississippi valley has been pronounced “the most magnificent dwell- 
ing place prepared by God for man’s abode,” and of all the states clustered in 
this great valley, Iowa is the crown jewel. 

And now within her borders two million people dwell, under conditions of 
general comfort, content and happiness, of prevailing moral excellence and 
high intelligence, not surpassed, if indeed equalled, in any similar area in 
either hemisphere. And in.all the ages the world has furnished no more 
splendid exemplar of popular government, or more triumphant vindication of 
the wisdom of free institutions, than the commonwealth of Iowa affords. 

“ Auld Lang Syne” was next given by the choir. 


MR. FRANK SHERMAN’S ADDRESS. 


~ Mr. Frank A. Sherman, born and reared in Polk county, was called upon, 
and gave the following on “* Boyhood Recollections of City and County.” 

The growth and development of western cities, though likein many respects, 
vary enough in each case tu make each a matter of interest and study. The 
causes leading to its location, the early struggle to maintain its existence, the 
nomadic, restless nature of early inhabitants, the many adventitious cir- 
cumstances occurring to stimulate its growth until it finds itself firmly stand- 
ing upon solid ground, are all incident to the history of every city, and are of 
general interest to the student of social progress the country over. Amplifi- 
cation of the old saying, “ Rome was not built in a day,” can be made a thous- 
and times in as many places, upon occasions like the present, each replete with 
interest to its hearers. Hach is made up in part, indeed very largely, in nar- 
rations of events which have happened within lifetimes of those who have 
seen, endured and enjoyed it all, and which remain fondly in their memory. 
They never tire of indulging in such narrations wherever and whenever they 
can find willing listeners. Often, indeed, they fail to confine the telling of 
their tales to such auditors as are willing, so that the reputation of the 
oldest inhabitant for garrulity and weartsomeness is sometimes warranted. 

The boyhood recollections of a native citizen of Des Moines, whose life- 
time covers a period of more than a generation, necessarily is trite and unin- 
teresting to old settlers. Hence I wish to address myself largely to the newer 
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citizens whose stay here has covered a comparatively brief period; though 
long enough to be so thoroughly rooted that they feel that the history of Des 
Moines is their own. 


To such, a brief retrospection may be of some interest as suggesting the 
' great contrasts wrought in a short time. And, as photographs of great struc- 
tures or immense natural phenomena are more readily comprehended by in- 
cluding the small figure of a human being in the foreground, so the committee 
has assigned toa native-born citizen the duty of testifying to what he has him- 
self within that time seen and now remembers. 


The active business man of today occasionally sees the term “ Original 
Town of Fort Des Moines” employed. It perhaps occurs in the history of his 
land title; or when he pays his taxes. Within my time it meant the whole town 
of Des Moines. The word “ Original ” would, if used, have been surplusage. 
{ts limit was Eighth street upon the west, and Locust upon the north. East- 
ward of the river were scattering houses and corn fields. Beyond these limits 
enterprising land agents, then as now, had staked their town lots; but over 
them, then as now, more often, the ruminative bovine roamed at will and 
knew not the lines which separated lots or additions. The blue grass was as _ 
succulent and the jimson as stubborn upon Hoxie’s addition as upon Camp- 
bell and McMullens. The hardship imposed upon the small boy of driving 
the cow the immense distance included between ‘sixth and Twelfth streets, (1 
refer to the West Side), is a lively memory tome. The large tract of ground 
between Twelfth and Fifteenth streets, upon either side of what is now 
Locust, reserved in the early 60’s for depot grounds for the Mississippi and 
Missouri river railroad, was a great open common, enjoyed alike by boys and 
cows. But it was not necessary for the boys to go so far to find play grounds. 
The north side of Locust, from Sixth to Eighth, was a favorite place and was 
known specifically as “ the common.” Many of the streets, notably Locust, 
and Sycamore (now Grand Avenue), and cross streets were rarely invaded by 
horses or vehicles, and their grass grown levels made excellent places for boy- 
ish sports. Where now stands the lofty Equitable building, the Odd Fellow’s 
Temple, and the Congregational church resounded daily the shouts of boys. 
now heads of families, in the old fashioned games of “ two old cat” and “town 
ball.” On Walnut street, above Fifth, the vacant lot was the rule and an 
invading house or enclosed garden lot the exception. A tavorite rural resort 
was Horse Shoe Lake for fishing, rafting and skating in season. The location 
of that sheet of water must be preserved only in tradition as it is now dry 
ground. A paved city street passes over a spot where I have often caught 
mud cat and bull heads. Near by, a piece of low ground nearly opposite the 
present base ball park, now a dumping ground for cinders, tin cans and other 
garbage, there was a lake which was said to be bottomless and no boy was 
there so daring or fool-hardy as to venture upon it with raft or skates. It 
was looked upon as a vent hole to the infernal regions, and respected accord: 
ingly. 

The schools were the old Third ward school on Ninth and Locust, and th: 
Fourth ward, located a long way northward, only reached by a winding, hi!!) 
and circuitous trail through the brush and woods. where now stands t! 
Crocker school. It was my lot to attend the former. There were no fi! 
sentiments regarding corporal punishment in those days, and “Old Weller. 
the presiding genius, used to wander about through the rooms “laying on 
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right and left, with little discrimination, and, I may say, with few mistakes. 
This building housed most of the schoo! children for many years, until, in 
1868, it gave place to the fine structure, then the pride of every Des Moiner, 
now called the Lincoln school; and the old Third ward school, with old- 
' fashioned benches, notched and initialed by many who are now bearded men; 
its jimson, dog fennel and sun flowers, faded away and became a thing of 
memory. 


My very earliest recollections are of the war. ° Dimiy I recall the recruiting 
and drill ground on Locust, between Sixth and Seventh; of being carried on 
the shoulders of big volunteers. I knew the names of sume of them, and I 
remember my childish sorrow afterward when I heard those same names read 
from the list of killed after Donelson and Shiloh. Other barracks were 
located a short distance east of the Cap tol Square, amid a tall grove of cotton- 
wood trees. From these two points many brave Jowa men went to their 
country’s defense. . : 


The Capitol Square in those early days was a beautifully wooded tract, a 
favorite resort for picnics. Shortly after the war there occurred a great 
barbecue, attended by the population of central Iowa, when entire beeves, 
hogs and sheep were cooked and served, where now stands the stately struc- 
ture of which all Iowa is co proud. 


The noble red man somewhat fallen from his high estate, was in evidence 
at intervals in those days. He was not very fierce or bellicose in his disp osi- 
tion, except when his foes were no more formidable than plump pullets, 
sleek ehoats or fat young dogs. At certain seasons of the year nomadic tribes 
of Indians would come to the county, camping upon the outskirts of the 
town, but only for the purpose of exchanging their pelts, baskets and bead- 
work, etc., for colored calico, blankets, trinkets of various -kinds, and fire 
water. Their coming caused no blanching of cheeks or feelings of apprehen- 
sion or terror. A closer watch upon the hen coops and back yards by the 
prudent citizen was the only safeguard ‘resorted to. In many respects they 
corresponded to the tramps of the present time, and the same precautions 
were necessaay to be taken against them. Of their accomplishments, skill 
with the bow and arrow was the wonder and admiration of the small boy. 


Our mode of transportation in that early day was the big, lumbering stage 
coach. The greatest man in all the state, tu the youthful mind, was the driver. 
The buys used to daily gather about the postoffice to see the stage come in, 
und gaze with awe and admiration upon that great man as he proudly and 
grandly swung his smoking steeds and his gloriously painted coach to the door 
and tossed the mail bag to the waiting postmaster. Not one of all those boys 
whose soul was not possessed with envy, and not one but built his hopes and 
ambitions to some day attain such lofty eminence. To be a passenger 
was a fine thing, of course; but to be the driver was the summit of 
all ambition. The lot of the passenger was not altogether a happy one. The 
tossing, swaying motion of the coach upon its thoroughbraces, induced 
qualms which were not allayed by the frequent, indeed almost constant 
recurrence of bad roads. But in all and through all the stage driver rode 
superior to the woes and griefs of the humble passenger. By and by the rail- 
road came and the driver's glory departed. I well remember the tirst locomo- 
tive that came totown. It was in the fall of 1866, on the Des Moines Valley 
railrodd, and was the occasion of great rejoicing to everyone. This probably 
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more than anything else fixed the permanence and promise of future of Des 
Moines. It marked the dividing line between the old and new order of things, 
and thereafter the city grew and developed easily and naturally. 

Of my recollections of the men, women, boys and girlsof that early period 
I cannot here take time to speak, Many are dead and gone, many are scat- 
tered far and wide. The time then was when one knew everyone else. All were 
neighbors and friends, all had a common interest, and a greater dependence 
each upon the other. The welfare of the one was the welfare of all. Shut 
in and circumscribed as we were in a large degree from the outside world, we 
felt the greater necessity for mutual good feeling and companionship with one - 
another, and our home place meant more to us than to others differently situ- 
ated. And now; those of us who have seen the infancy of our city and have 
remained to see it in its robust manhood, would be calloused to all the best 
sentimeats of human nature, if we did not love and reverence it. We love it 
and are proud of it, not only because of its splendid progress and achieve- 
ments in the past; not only because of its natural beauties and attractions; 
not only because of the high character and virtues of its men and women; 
not only because of the glorious future which we know lies before it; but be- 
cause it is our home. We came to it, not as to the strong, vigorous oak, 
spreading its broad foliage above us and giving us welcome to its cooling 
shade; but to the tiny struggling shoot just lifting its head above the rich 
prairie soil. Proudly we have watched it slowly grow and expand; tenderly 
and lovingly have its branches been trained, the nourishing soil beneath and 
about it moistened and cultivated. Its trunk grew straight upward and its 
branches extended hospitably outward, until it has become the stalwart, per- 
fect tree, typical of the sturdy, upright character of the men and women who 
gather beneath its umbrageous shelter. Well may we be proud of Des 
Moines. With good reasons may its citizens 


“ Deem it of every land the pride, 
Beloved by heaven o’er all the world beside; 
Their home, the spot.of earth supremely blessed, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest.” 


MR. CASADY’S ADDRESS. 


‘“ Home, Sweet Home,” in singing which the audience joined, was sung in 
the spirit of the sweet pathos of the long ago, when Mr. Simon Casady, select- 
ing for his subject “ The City of Des Moines Today; Socially, Politically and 
Commercially,” delivered the following entertaining address: 

Fort Des Moines was what the early settlers found it, a beautiful site for 
the foundation of a town, environed by a fertile prairie land, with the promise 
and possibility of a goodly city to men and women of faith and determination. 

The city of Des Moiues stands for the fulfilment of that promise; for the 
accomplishment of all that the true manhood and womanhood of those early 
years pledged themselves to make it. Faith may pledge; but courage, indus- 
try and perseverance must join to redeem the pledge. They saw in anticipa- 
tion, with hopeful eyes and determined minds, this “land of promise” to be 
a city of homes, a commonwealth of prosperity and integrity; a community 
where brotherly love would abound; and through all the years of frontier 
hardship, later civil war, and the ups and downs of financial changes, they 
kept true to this ideal, their eyes fixed on such a consummation of their hopes 
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as is this Des Moines. She is built on these foundations; she represents the 
best in their lives to all these men and women; their youthful enthusiasms, 
their unflagging industry, their earnest push, their heroic endurance. 


They were young, and have spent their years in this Service, and, that 
which we now cal! Des Moines stands for all their gifts and sacrifices. oes 


What is this heritage as we see it who were born of these parents and have _ 
grown tc manhood under these benedictions? Let me endeavor to speak of — 
the subject assigned to me under the divisions as announced, socially, politi- 
cally and commercially. 

“Society” with its mere formalities, as generally understood, can hardly 
find its ancestry in pioneer beginnings; but society standing literally for fel- 
lowship, has a true place in the lives of the men and women of fifty years ago, 
whose latch string was always out, whose walls widened to accommodate the 
belated stranger and to welcome the new adventurer. What we have to be 
~ prod of in Des Moines today socially, we may thank them for. ‘There surely 
can be no doubt of the generosity, sincerity and fulness of her new hospital- 
ity, knowing our own hearts, and judging from the witness borne to it by 
men and women of culture, distinction and experience who, coming to our 
midst, go away surprised and oghentad with an cutertainment they could not 
anticipate. 

Simple homes abound—having the big-hearted “ open house” of early days 
but to these are added in the newer life of Des Moines a gain of luxury in 
living, and many beautiful homes, filled with every comfort for guest and 
friend, throw open their doors with the same warmth of welcome and readi- 
ness to receive which comes iis a birthright to this second generation. 


There have gone from us, too, to other fields of usefulness, many who now 
shine in the social circles of other cities, in their charities and clubs, in all 
their activities, to the credit of our own town, 

' We are represented in Greater New York, in Washington, in Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Denver, West, North, aad South, by true Des Moiners, 
those born or brought up here, who lose none of the simple, genuine quality 
by transplanting but bear testimony today by their talents and usefulness 
to the worth of their western and pioneer ancestry. 

In our present social life there is union of effort to carry on every good 
work for the community and to elevate the atmosphere in which the next 
generation is growing up; by perseveringly putting down all that stands 
against purity and Christian morality. 

A large charity also marks our fellowship; a care for the homeless and 
needy, for the aged and infirm, the sick and unfortunate, and for little chil- 
dren. 

The old time generosities have been succeeded by a system and provision 
more consistent with both the needs and abilities of a city like this, and no- 
where are the destitute and dependent more thoroughly met and relieved 
than here where rests the mantle of a self-sacrifice limited only by life. 


Since the location of the seat of government at this place, we have been 
the political center of Iowa. A great many of those who have filled state 
offices have, during and after their terms of office, taken up their residence 
amongst us, and we have been glad to have them do so. They have strength- 
ened our walls, while we feel the gain of having their citizenship. They tind 
here a home in a city which stands for honest integrity, temperance and pro- 
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gress, with the best of schools to dircet our children in these paths and first- 
class newspapers to call a halt on any departure. 


The political history of Des Moines contains the names of a great many 
strong men, and IJ ask your permission to name two or three, 


One who but recently left us had always been active and prominent in 


gatherings such as this. Who can ever forget the kind face and the warm - 


greeting of that “grand old man,” George G. Wright? Who among all his 
acquaintances did not love and honor him? His cordial hand clasp and syin- 
pathetic words ever cheered the herts of his brother pioneers and inspired 
and encouraged the young friends whom he numbered by the score and never 
failed to know. How much he has done to make and honor our city of. today! 
After serving a long time as judge upon the supreme bench, he was asked to 
go to Washington as the first United States senator from Des Moines. His 
political life was without blemish; his integrity was of the highest Character. 
He was true to his trusts and performed his duties with ability. - His virtues 
and varied accomplishments have been spoken of by lips more fluent than 
mine. I cannot do them justice; yet I could not leave unsaid this small 
tribute to one of the great men whom [ learned from boyhood to revere. Hig 
name will always be held in sacred memory by the grateful people of Des 
Moines and Iowa. 


In 1857 a young man came to this city from St. Louis who immediately 
became an active figure in our community, both politically and socially. Hay- 
ing in his own character a fine degree of intelligence, and with it the industry 
which marks men of his native state, his ability has gained with the years, 
and his success has known no limit. Today he is honored and sought after, 
not only in his own beloved town, state and country, but abroad as well, where 
he has a reputation which anyone might covet. He was not long in proving 
to his early associates the unusual quality and versatility of his mind, and 
they gladly recognized him. He held office as first assistant postmaster 
general under President Lincoln; soon was sent to congress as the first repre- 
sentative from Des Moines; served during critical times in the lower house 
of our state legislature several terms, and having the interest and welfare of 
Des Moines in mind, made the gallant tight while there that saved our loved 
city the seat of government in Iowa, and passed the law that gave us the 
beautiful building that now adorns Capitol Hill. Twice he served as minister 
to foreign courts, most acceptably to their governments and with credit to his 
country and himself. But beyond all these services in other lands, where he 
represented Des Moines so royally; where, as at home, he is*known as a man 
whose honor is unquestioned and one possessed of ability of the highest 
quality—a friend to a friend—he is dear to his old time friends and associates 
at home. Des Moines can never repay the Hon. John A. Kasson for his 
services to ber 


There come to my mind the names of many men who first proved themselves 
here in Des Moines, and one of them is Gen. M. M. Crocker, who has honored 
our city at home and on the battletield, and whom Des Moines has remem- 
bered by connecting his name with street, school house and township in the 
county; young in years, but brave in heart and great in deeds—“ he sleeps 
we'l,” 
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H. M. Hoxie, who became one of the great railroad men of the country, 
was also very prominent in cur early political history, and wielded great influ- 
ence toward shaping the then coming city. 

I could go on and name others, even down to Des Moines, today, but in 
the present heat of politics I fear to do so. All of these, and many more, 
helped make us what we are, 


Commercially Des Moines has Bias showed des strength and stood for | 
the best. Situated as she is in the center of as fine a country as the sun 
shines upon, and able to feed the world with the producis of the best of soil, 
she is destined to continue to grow in her sure way for years to come. Her 
merchants and business men have been honorable and stood high in the busi- 
ness world. 


We have sent out from this community men who have achieved great 
things financially, among them (those who might with propriety be mentioned 
here as the most conspicuous) are S. R. Ingham and §S. V. White, of New 
York city; D. H. Moffatt, of Denver; Lovell White, of San Francisco; and last, 
but not least, B. F. Allen, of California, whose influence in our early history 
was great, indeed, for the growth and success of this locality. . These men 
have gone out from us, and represent the types formed by that early life. 
They bear testimony to the character and worth of our early settlers. Many 
have remained and some are still in the harness, and the business life of Des 
Moines depends largely on their backing and support. Years have not weak- 
ened their commercial judgment, but experience has ripened and enriched it 
and they, with the younger blood, keép Des Moines what she is today —one of 
the best cities of her class in the West. 


When we reflect upon what Des Moines is fine. and think of all of her 
advantages, and the way in which her opportunities have been improved we 
ought to be very thankful that our parents located in this beautiful spot and 
made it possible for us, their children, to enjoy the fruits of their labor in 
such pleasant surroundings. The most ardent of the early arrivals would 
have been satisfied if he could have had guaranteed to him one-half of what 
has been realized. 


As one of the sons of a pioneer—a native who has settled here for life—I 
am proud to speak of Des Moines as she is today. Proud to glorify her men 
and women as they today represent her here and in the world. Proud of the 
young men, who as lawyers, doctors, farmers, merchants, tradesmen, and: me- 
chanics—men in all waiks—carry on her commercial and industrial life. 
Prouder of the women who make her homes, rear her children, extend her 
hospitalities, and carry on her many charities. But most proud of those 
pioneers of fifty years ago and less. ; 

What we enjoy of prosperity and comfort is but the life of those men and 
women breathed into the very air about us; the impression of those grand 
personalities stamped indelibly on the community; the gift from them to the 
world for all time of an influence made up of noble purposes, loving deeds, 
persevering effort, and a faith that never wavered. 


No monument can stand for the enduring quality of this influence, but 
time will carry on to future generations the permanent and i increasing bene- 
factions which are their heritage to us. 


Song and Chorus—“ Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 
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COL. MARCUS KAVANAUGH. 


The subject of Col. Marcus Kavanangh’s address was “The Centennial of 
the City and County—What We and Our Descendavts Hope it to Be.” In 
response to the words of Major Sherman who, in introducing him, referred to 
him as one of those who thought they had left the city, yet acknowledged Des 
Moines as their home, Col. Kayanauvh said: 


I represent, I presume, those of a number who have gone before, but there 
is something in the witchery of your hilis and the glow of your prairies, which 
holds a man’s heart wherever he goes. And so, my friends, whatever comes to 
me in the spectacle of these hills and trees, the charm of these warm hands 
and kind!y words which one meets here in this garden of the world, never leaves 
him. Thusitis with allof us. The task is a grateful one, which assigns me 
to the prophecy of the future that arises before this city. From time to time 
the scepter of dominion has passed around the world. It has passed from the 
hands of the Assyrian, from the Greek, and in turn from the Roman. ‘Thence 
it swept to the shores of the Atlantic. But, lo? one day there came Amerigo, 
and out of the ocean there sprang a new continent. The hand of the wood- 
man entered its forests and they fell before him. ‘The gigantic prairie melted 
uway asif by magic. A new race had come, a new people had arisen. A new 
flag had appeared, and on it was written freedom and justice for all mankind. 
Peace is the mission of this people. For this mission they stand consecrated 
by heaven. Where must the world look for the inception of this movement? 
Iowa now bears the same relation to the government that Virginia did in the 
earlier days. The relation that Massachusetts sustained, when it gave Sum- 
ner to the world. Itis here where the hearts of the people are the purest, 
their brains the clearest, their conscience the most honest, and these facts 
must and will make this state the home of liberty and its birthplace. 


It is a matter of the supremest gratitude that it was not necessary to draft 
one soldier from the state of Iowa. That was her proud record in the war for 
the Union. This state must ever be relied upon to give the best thought to 
the future ennoblement of this nation. As to its commercial prosperity, that 
is not so important. It is our heart and brain that this state must defend. 


“Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.” 


The industrial prosperity of Iowa, however. is assured. There are some 
living here who will see in this valley a population of half a million people. 
But whatever glory comes to us let it be remembered, it was due to no accident 
of the soil, to no chance of location, but to the greatness of heart and energy 
of character of the pioneers, some of whom are sitting on this platform today. 
The only ambition we should have is to do as they have done, and to follow in 
' the path which they have mapped out so sturdily. By this alone the state of 
Iowa will be assured as to its future. 


GOVERNOR DRAKE’S ADDRESS. 


After the chorus and audience had joined in singing “ America,” Governor 
Drake was introduced and spoke briefly to those assembled. He said: 

My heart goes out to you on this occasion. I love to meet with the pioneers, 
with those who had a lot in the building up of the great state of lowa. I 
stand with you who are here to celebrate the past of Polk county. I look over 
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the past, also, and see Polk county with as many inhabitants today as the state 
of Iowa had 50 years ago. It looks to me as if this is progress. We have here 
all classes of people. Even here in Polk county, there are people from all 
over the world, representing that great doctrine of government of the people, 
by the people and for the people. It is progress that is the mark of the age. 
Back of all progress is education. I congratulate the people of the state of 
Iowa that it is the greatest center of intelligence in the world. In 1851, I came 
all the way on a steamboat up the Des Moines river to Raccoon Forks, and 
landed there where Fort Des Moines then stood. I had no idea that some 
day this would be the capital of Iowa. I did not suppose that there would 
eventually be located here a city of 70,000 population. I had no idea that this 
would in time become, as it has, the center of the civilized world, and I con- 
gratulate my fellow citizens that you are here and here to stay. 


THE POSTOFFICE OF OLD. 


The audience was next treated to a distributian of mail, according to the 
forms in vogue a half-century ago, when the postmaster carried the office in 
his hat. Major Sherman presented Judge P. M. Casady who was appointed 
postmaster January 1, 18i7. Judge Casady conducted the distributing of the 
letters which were sent to the following persons: Hoyt Sherman, Thos. J. 
Saylor, Col. Griffith, Geo. C. Tidrick, Mrs. MeQuiston, E. R. Clapp, Barlow 
Granger, C. D. Reinking, A. D. Jones, Isaac Cooper, Mrs. B. Saylor, Dr. 
James Campbell, Byron Rice and P. M. Casady. 


On many of the letters there was back postage due. Isaac Cooper, for in- 
stance, owed 25 cents, and Barlow Granger a like amount, as was common 
when letters were received in those days. The distributor created no end of 
amusement. A historical feature notable in this connection, was that the let- 
ters were brought in a pair of saddle-bags to Judge Casady by Isaac Warfel, 
who carried mail into Des Moines in 1846. 


Major Sherman introduced to the audience, Mrs. Ankeny, the oldest lady 
in Polk county. Mrs. Aukeny is aged 96 years, and is remarkably active. 
With the coquettishness of her sex, she took slight exceptions, when Major 
Sherman referred to her as an old lady, and that gentleman with all the chiv- 
alry of which he was capable, made haste to explain away his forgetfulness. 


- On the grand stand was a-register in which was inscribed the names of 
many of the oldest settlers present. The original record book on which the 
first plat of Fort Des Moines was filed for record was displayed. Handsome 
souvenir programmes, containing historical facts of interest in relation to the 
events of fifty years ago, were distributed. 

At the closing of the ceremonies at the grand stand, the doxology was 
joined in by the audience, and an earnest benediction was offered by Dr. Mar- 


shall. 
THE BICYCLE PARADE. 


Thirteen hundred wheelmen turned out to participate in the bicycle 
parade, the last of the semi-centenuial celebration. The prizes for the best 
decorated wheels were awarded. It was a success in every way save one. 
The lack of police protection permitted the crowds to forge out into the 
streets, thus marring the line at many points. 

It was a fitting close to one of the memorable days in the history of the 
city of Des Moines and Polk county. The fact that Des Moines has become 
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_ averitable city of wheeis, could not be better illustrated than it was last 
_ evening. For two miles the parade stretched out, requiring three quarters of 
an hour to pass a given point. It moved at a rapid gait save when the inter- 
ferance of the crowds, pushing out into the streets, nega further passage, 
and required the riders to dismount. 


The parade was composed of clubs, and divisions of individual riders. The 
wheels were every one decorated with Chinese lanterns, flags, flowers, bunting 
and everything which could be brought into play. There were numerous 
individual wheels on which much pains and time had been bestowed. Ten 
tandems helped to grace the parade, and numerous bicycle floats and unique 
and fanciful designs and decorations added much. It was two miles of lights 
and gay colors. Many of the clubs were costumed, adding tothe scenic effect. 
Along the streets people elbowed and nudged for space to see the riders as 
they passed. 

The procession formed at the west end of Locust street. Before 8 o’clock 
Locust street on both sides was lined from Seventeenth street to the river. 
On the east side people- waited an hour by the thousands for the procession to 
come, announced, as it was, by the sound of the bugle. The crowd was equal, 
if not larger, than that which witnessed the land parade in the morning. 
There were no accidents to mar the occasion. Everything was well planned. 


The Des Moiues wheel club of seventy-two riders, dressed in complete suits 
of white with white caps, was one of the conspicuous divisions in the parade. 
Their wheels were all beautifully decorated. It was upon this club that much 
of the burden of organizing the parade rested, and too much credit cannot 
be given them, both for their appearance in the parade and the parade itself. 


It was 8:30 when the procession started east on Locust street from Seven- 
teenth. Atthe head rode Will Lewis and Albert Rudge on two wheels fast- 
ened together, bearing aloft a beautiful reproduction of the old liberty bell. 
It was one of the most spectacular designs in the entire procession. The 
gentlemen worked hard for several days getting it together, only to see it go 
up in flames in front of the postoffice, at the conclusion of the parade. 


Next came the buglers riding on tandems, Gus Larsen, of road race fame, 
wheeling Bugler Font Durand, and Beaumont Apple wheeling Bugler Claude 
Baker. Then came the Des Moines Wheel Club with seventy-two riders in 
white. Charles Begun with a tastily decorated wheel was next. He was fol- 
lowed by a division of twenty-five ladies,a club without a name. C.C. 
Rhodes, as a Trilby snake charmer, in red tights and sky blue skirts present- 
ing more the appearance of a circus rider than a heroine of even a hypnotic 
novel, occupied a large part of the road ina division by himself. And the 
Des Moines Union band which followed him, played on. 


Frank Brundage, riding a wheel representing a sail boat, had one of the 
most unique displays of the entire procession. The masts of the boat with 
extended sails were very well built, and while it was difficult to handle he 
managed it very skillfully. The Young Woman’s Christian Association 
Wheel Club of fifteen riders was next. They were followed by a division of 
sixteen riders on World machines tastily decorated with dark green, which 
presented by their well kept line the best appearance of any division of the 
parade. At their head rode G. i. Seager and Miss Moers on a tandem. The 
Interstate Cycler’s wheel club of twenty-tive riders advertised their little 
bicycle paper with lusty lungs. They were under command of Captain hk. Y, 
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Brown. A tee line of Columbia wheel riders under the command of Cap- 
tain Craig Wright, followed. Mr. Wright rode a Columbia beautifully 
adorned with a large Japanese parasol, from which hung several globe shaped 
Chinese lanterns. The wheel and rider attracted much attention. A com- 
pany of sixteen Epworth campers of the First M. E. Church, organized but a 
few days ago, and captained by W. J. Baker, attracted much notice. They 
wore broad-brimmed straw hats. One of the most handsome divisions was 
that of the Sunflower club. Sixteen gentlemen and ladies, each wearing a 
huge sunflower and yellow ribbon, with wheels decorated to match, com- 
posed the club. They rode gracefully and received much applause. They 
were captained by W. C. Pierce. 


J. C. Crosby rode one of the well decorated individual wheels. George 
Harbach’s division of thirty boys with Mr. Harbach riding a beautiful wheel 
made things lively. E. D. Harris riding a wheel with lofty decorations and 
carrying his little daughter with golden curls, received much comment and 
applause. After him Albert Edwards riding an old fashioned ordinary wheel, 
the only one in the parade and a veritable curiosity. Ten years ago they 
were the fashion. The wheel did not date back to the time when Iowa was 
admitted into the Union, but it seemed suggestive of primeval bicycle his- 
tory. Little Charlie Williams adorned in clown’s clothing, scooted here and 
there through the parade and had a good time. The rear of the parade was 
composed of a large number of individual wheels. Among them of note were 
the wheels of Mr. Levi Guss and Mr. W. L. Brown. Mr. Guss’ wheel was trim- 
med in yellow and white silk ribbon and smilax—not artificial smilax, but the 
genuine thing. It was a work of art. Mr. Brown’s wheel was trimmed with 
many colored silk ribbon, blue predominating. .They comprised fifty yards of 
silk ribbon. In his white suit Mr. Brown presented a striking appearance. 

Returning from over the river on Walnut street the parade eventually 
centered by way of Court avenue at the Court House square, which was 
surrounded by thousands of people. It was followed by a display of fire- 
works from the stand in the court house yard and a wre concert which 

lasted until one o’clock. 
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Correspondence. 


One of the notable features of this remarkable affair, was the discovery of 
the number of old settlers of the county who have scattered over the broad 
Union and made homes for themselves in localities stretching from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific,and that in spite of change of locality they still 
retained their love for their fellow pioneers of Polk county, and their deep 
interest in its history, growth, and observance of this holiday. Many were 
present to take part in the ceremonies of the day, and to exchange hearty 
greetings with their old time friends. Others, whom distance, physical 
infirmity, or other reason prevented their attendance, in response to the 
following invitation sent to them, answered heartily, and their letters are 
printed herewith and form a most valuable addition to the remembrances of 
the day. 


1846. 1896. 

My Dear Srr: On the 8th day of July, 1846, the County Commissioners 
of Polk county, aided by the Clerk, the Surveyer and Recorder, established 
the legal existence of Fort Des Moines as the county seat, and since that date 
the growth of both town and county has been steady and phenomenal. The 
few old settlers living, together with the officials of the state, the county and 
the city, and all citizens who take pri.je in our past intend to celebrate that 
date in this year as our jubilee and fiftieth anniversary. 


You are cordially, earnestly invited to be present. It is very appropriate 
that you should be here. You helped tramp down the weeds and the brush on 
what now covers the busiest marts of the town. You helped to lay broad and 
deep the foundations of what now constitutes the leading county and city in 
our prosperous state. 


YOU MUST COME! 


Without your presence on that day an important element will be lacking. 
Our late comers have aided materially in the success of our community, but 
you, and the few who were with you in those early days, made the beginnings 
upon which our whole business and and social structure is built. Our 
younger generation, born and educated in this county, will be heard from on 
that day as to our wonderful growth and continuous prosperity, but we need 
you, and such as you, to recall the past and its acts by which that growth and 
prosperity were developed. 

You surely will not disappoint us in a favorable response, and your 
presence in person on that memorable day. 

Very truly yours, 


HOYT SHERMAN, THOS. HATTON, 
I. H. CONGER, ISAAC BRANDT, 
We ier DW ODL LAY Do PAWIT TER, 


BARLOW GRANGER, SAM’L STRAUSS. 
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Tue Bank or Santa Crvz County, ) 
~ Santa Crvuz, Car., May, 1896. \ 

Messrs. Hoyt SHERMAN, Bartow Grancer, E. H. Concer, anD OTHERS: 

It is with no ordinary emotion of pleasure that I pertrse- your kind invita- 
tion to be present at the fiftieth anniversary of the ‘founding of your fair 
and prosperous city, and rejoice to know that I was of your number.at that 
early day. “Wifty years ago.” Just think of it, when we all were boys, or 
the youngest sort of men. When the virgin earth of that fair region lay 
spread invitingly before us, and all were full of hope, ambition and enterprise. 
You who remained there and assisted in the great work of improving the 
country, and building up of the city, have been stimulated by the glory of 
your achievements, and each day could realize the advancing civilization with 
which you were surrounded as a stimulus to continue the good work, while 
at this time you have a city of some 70,000 inhabitants, with all the modern 
demands and appliances of commerce, and with prosperity on every hand in 
all departments. . 

I have concluded to make the effort to be with you on that occasion, but 
at the age of 78, one is not so sure of realizing these desires as when younger. 

Hoping the 8th of July will find me with you, 

Very truly, 
P. B. FAGEN. 


OmauHa, Neb., May 23, 1896. 
Hon. Hoyt SHERMAN: 


Dear Sir: Iwill endeavor to be at your celebration on July 8. 
Respectfully, 
: ALF. D. JONES. 


‘ CENTERVILLE, Iowa, May 23, 1896. 

Dear Colonel: Waving lived in Iowa for nearly fifty years, I think I may 
fairly claim to be one of the “ old timers,” and I shall take pleasure in attend- 
ing the semi-centennial celebration to which you kindly invite me. 

With thanks for the courtesy, I am yours truly, C. A. STANTON. 


Cou. Hoyt SHERMAN, Des Moines, Iowa. 


New York, May 2dth, 1896. 
Hoyt SHERMAN, Esq., Des Moines, Iowa. 

My Dear Friend:—I received your kind letter of invitation to the great 
jubilee of the fiftieth anniversary of the great town of Fort Des Moines. 

I note all you have said of our doings in the early settling of the city, and 
all is true. Now, my dear friend, I shall certainly accept the invitation, pro- 
viding I am well and able to go. 

It is as the old Indians in our younger days often said, “ White men are 
very uncertain.” If the Lord is willing and the weather will permit, I shall 
try and be with you on that memorable day, and in case I cannot come, I 
will advise you in due time. 

My wife sends her good wishes, and so do the boys. Give my best wishes 
to my old friend, Barlow Granger, and the rest of the committee, and a good 
share for yourself, I remain, your old friend, WM. KRAUS: 
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Lone Brancu, July 4, 1896. 
To Hon. Hoyr srpaentee AND CommiTtTer, Des Moines City, Iowa: 


My Dear Friend: {[ have never written a letter or dictated one that I re- 
gretted more than I do this. I had made up my mind fully to go to help cele- 
brate this great fiftieth anniversary of my old town, Ft. Des Moines. In fact, 
I had my trunk packed and sleeper engaged to leave here on Sunday evening, 
(tomorrow), for Des Moines, when unexpectedly I was served with a notice 
that I must serve at a meeting on the 7th day of this month without fail. 

I belong to a corporation where I have a large sum of money involved. I 
. went to the city and I thought they would postpone until my return from 
Des Moines, but they said it could not be done, and IJ must attend, and I cer- 
tainly have to do it and give up my trip where I expected to have lots of 
pleasure and be able to talk of our olden times. So I thought of the note 
that I sent you on the receipt of your letter that “‘ White men are very uncer- 
tain.” 

I have never regretted anything so much as this, that I could not come 
.and help to tramp. what was once grass and weeds, now solid pavements and 
streets; but such is life—disappointment. I would have liked to have been. 
among the old settlers and talked over the olden times. But I hope you will 
all have a good time and remember me. 

While I am dictating this letter, I am trembling because I cannot be with 
you, my good old and young friencs, but such is life. 
My good wife, who came there in October, 1850, sends her best wishes to 

you, Burlow Granger, to Casady, and many others, too numerous to mention, 
and I send mine to you, Barlow Granger, and all the community, ana all the 
old settlers. 
WILLIAM KRAUS. 


38 Park Row, New York Ciry, May 235, 1896. 
Masor Hoyt SHerMan, Chairman, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Dear Major Sherman: I am in receipt of your invitation to attend the 
jubilee exercises and fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of the county 
seat at Fort Des Moines, on the 8th day of July next. I can well remember 
of trampling down the weeds and the jimpson, and chasing the festive butfalo 
up and down Locust street and Court avenue. I well remember one day when 
Barlow Grarger and myself were sitting in the Court House yard eating 
buffalo meat, and the Sacs and Foxés made a dash at us and we both took 
refuge, after an exciting chase, in Dick Clarkson’s sanctum, and as they 
rushed past, Parlow and I both laughed as they made a grab for Major 
Conger just as he was entering the Valley Bank. I can well understand 
that without my presence how important an element will be lacking, and 
unless J can have the opportunity of singing to the congregation the song 
“The Sword of Buoker Hill,’ I shall feel that the celebration would 
hardly be up to the mark. Now if you can find “lorty Bullet Brown” 
and * Laughing Hatch,” together with Barlow and Isaac Brandt leading the 
procession, that would be a climax. I cannot help but feel complimented 
that you and the committee remember how earnestly “ 1 helped to lay broad 
and deep the foundations of Des Moines; for I had begun to think that I 
was entirely forgotten as an early settler. I well remember how frequent cold 
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feet were when we used to sit around the corner store down by the Coon 
river, playing checkers for bacon, and when any unfortunate would get more 
bacon than he deserved, he always went home, because his feet were cold. 
You will present to the other members of the committee, besides yourself, 
my grateful ribet het for their thoughtful invitation, and I remain 
Sincerely yours, 
H. L. SWORDS. 


FirtH AVENUE Hore, New York, May 26, 1896. 
Dear Sir: In answer to your favor of inst., to J. S. Clarkson, I have 
been instructed to say to you that owing to Hutitioss engagements of a neces- 
sarily urgent character, he will be unable to join with his friends in celebra- 

ting the fiftieth anniversary of Fort Des Moines. 
Mr. Clarkson is at present confined to his bed with a severe disorder of the 
kidneys. As soon as possible, I am sure he will answer your letter personally. 
Yours very truly, 
Hoyt SHERMAN, Eisa., Des Moines, Iowa. H. R. CLARKSON. 


Fr. Smitu, ARKansas, May 27, 1896. 
Messrs. Horr SHERMAN, BARLOW GRANGER AND OTHER GENTLEMEN: 

Dear Sirs: Your kind invitation to attend the “jubilee and celebration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of Fort Des Moines as the 
county seat,” is just received, having been forwarded to me from Wellington, 
Kansas, to this place, where I am visiting my son and his wife. 

It is a very gratifying and pleasant thought to feel that ’tho absent, one is 
not forgotten, and I thank you gentlemen that I am one of the favored, 
remembered ones on this happy occasion; and yet, sad withal; recalling the 
many dear ones who have gone before. If nothing intervenes to prevent, it 
will give me the sincerest pleasure to accept your kind invitation; if unable 
to do so, will assuredly be with “ you all”—as the southerners say—in spirit 
on that eventful day. 

Yes, if not only was my priv sept, and ae rites ta “tramp down the Ww eeds 
and brush” but memory takes me back to when I gathered blackberries 
where now is “Brown’s addition,” above Pleasant street, and plums on what is 
now Grand avenue, and with a well ladened basket returning on my pony. 

Reminiscences of those early days come crowding thick and fast through 
my mind; and, speaking of my valued Canadian pony, (possessed of almost 
human intelligence) recalls the times when with bridle in hand, and stopping 
to get Kate or Ida Holland, (Mr. and Mrs. Holland at that time lived where 
now is “Grey’s Row,” just west of the court house,) would go down to “ Horse 
Shoe Lake” where near by the pony would be grazing, place the little girl 
upon his back and lead him home. Pardon the length of my reply; and yet 
there is one thing more that I would like to mention; and that is, to remind 
you, Col. Barlow Granger, of a promise made to Mrs. Sam. Keene, Mrs. New- 
ton, Mrs. Dr. Morris and myself, that you utterly foiled to carry into effect. 
And that was to bring a wagon anda yoke of cattle attached to take us to 
ride. Indeed, l’ort Des Moines has wonderfully changed; and no one appre- 
ciates and realizes it more than your friend of early days. 


HENRIETTA A, COLE. 
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NarcoosseEs, Fioripa, May £9, 1896. 
MavoR Hoyt SHERMAN AND MemMBERS OF THE CoMMITTEER OF INVITATION: 


Please accept my thanks fer your kind and cordial invitation to be present 
at Des Moines on July 8th, at the jubilee and fiftieth anniversary, which was 
duly received. It is greatly appreciated and very gratifying to be so remem- 
bered. I hope to be in Des Moines some time next month, and God willing 
will try and be there on that day with old friends and residents. 

Very truly yours, 
HK. L. BURNHAM. 


WasHINGTON, D. C., May, 27, 1896. 


Masor Hoyt SHERMAN, BaRLow GRANGER, Esa., AND OTHERS OF THE Com- 
MITTEE, Des Moines: 


Gentlemen: Your invitation to join you in celebrating the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the foundation of our proud young city of Des Moines, is received. 
It gave me great pleasure to be remembered in this connection by. my old 
friends and fellow frontiersmen. I must, however, reluctantly confess that 
my legs are notso vigorous now for “ tramping down the weeds and the brush ” 
as they used to be; and it is a long journey in hot weather to travel so far to 
recall how it used to be done. 

I had already arranged to leave the premature summer heat of Washing- 
ton on next Monday, and after an address which I have to deliver in the state 
of New York, on the 4th of June, to go on north into the cooler region of north- 
eastern Canada. he lirst week in July I will be in the region about Quebec, 
and I do not believe these legs of mine can carry me so far as Des Moines by 
the 8th of July. It would be a great gratification to me to be with you then, 
and I have delayed my answer in order to ascertain if my arrangements 
admitted of change. But I do not see my way to do it. 


You will, perhaps, remember at your anniversary, the old days when the 
county judge was the autocrat of the county, and the very small evening 
caucus of a few of us with that officer about a new court house on the west 
side, at the time we thought the people east of the river meant to get that 
building as well as the capitol. The judge quietly made the order which we 
requested, for its erection on the public square, and pnt it on record before 
our rivals had a chance to get out an injunction. You will, I hope, remember 
Judge Napier, who thus authorized the first building at the public expense 
specially designed for the impruvement of our city. 

With renewed thanks for the kind terms of your invitation, I remain 
always, Your friend and fellow citizen, 

JOHN A. KASSON. 


Sautt Lake Ciry, Urau, June Ist, 1896. 
Hon. Hoyt Suerman, Des Moines, Iowa: 
My Dear Friend: I fully appreciate your cordial and pressing invitation 
to be with you on the Sth of July next. 
I can think of no assoviation that would give me more pleasure than meet- 
ing with my old Lowa friends, but I fear that my engagements for that date 
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will prevent me from joining you. If by some later arrangement I find I can 
come, [ will notify you. 
I will remember the date and be with you in heart. God ae you and 
the good friends in Iowa. 
Most sincerely your friend and obedient servant, 
ELIJAH SELLS. 


Kirkwoop, Cat., June 5, 1896. 
Hoyt SHerman, Des Moines, Iowa: 


My Dear Sir: Your kind letter, May 22d, was forwarded from St. Joseph, 
and reached me a day or two since. My change of residence from Missouri 
to California precludes acceptance of invitation to attend the “jubilee and 
fiftieth anniversary” of beautiful Des Moines. I regret my inability to be 
with you more deeply than can be expressed in mere words, for did I not pass 
three of the happiest years of my Jife in Fort Des Moines? They were happy 
years indeed, and [ have never ceased to regret that circumstances so shaped 
themselves as to render it necessary for me to take up my abiding place in 
another state. The new home, however, proved congenial, and the forty-five 
years passed there were mostly joyous and happy ones the associations grow- 
ing dearer and more tender each month and year, but during all that time it 
seemed to me I was part and parcel (or ought to be) of Des Moines. I never 
forgot that I was the carrier boy of the Iow1 Star, the first newspaper ever 
issued in Fort Des Moines, and that I tried, through heat and snow, mud and 
rain to bravely do my duty. How well I remember Barlow Granger. His 
kindness to everybody was proverbial, but to me he was kindness personified. 
As I write I recall the very features, voice and actions of Dr. Vaughan, and Dr. 
Dewey, occasional editors of the Star, and why should I not? Vaughan wrote 
my first carrier’s address, out of which I made $7.00. Dewey wrote the second 
from which I netted 314.75. Forty-eight years seems a long time to remem- 
ber such trivial matters as the amounts derived from two carrier’s addresses. 
They were not trivial affairs to me then, and the events are as bright in my 
memory today as were the silver quarters received for the addresses on the 
snowy blustery New Years’ days of 1848-1849. I must not dwell upon my 
connection with the Iowa Star, for I could write a volume touching that par- 
ticular experience, in comparison with which, in point of volume, the Bible 
would be but a pigmy book. I cannot, however, forget that Charley Winkler 
was the first foreman, (and a splendid printer he was too), that Wm. Buzick 
was the first pressman, and that succeeding Granger, and Vaughan and Dewey 
came Curtis Bates, (at that time my ideal of a great man). M. L. Morris, 
who succeeded Winkler as foreman, and who did me the kindness to send to 
Towa City for a limited supply of fireworks, thus enabling me to claim the 
proud distinction of being the first juvenile in Fort Des Moines to usher in the 
glorious Fourth of July with a salute of fire crackers. Ah! Major, that was a 
gala occasion. It seems only a few months since, and yet the snows of nearly 
half a century have passed over our heads, leaving their whitning traces, since 
that Fourth of July morning, in Fort Des Moines, when I awakened, not only 
the echoes, but nearly every inhabitant of the Fort, with the salutes from my 
fire crackers. Old Chief Keokuk, with his band of Indians, had been in town 
the day before, and was then encamped just beyond the residence of Judge 
McKay. As the night-capped heads appeared at the windows of Martin 
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Tucker’s hotel, each face carried with it an expression of fear as though 
Keokuk and his braves had suddenly taken to the war path. L. D. Johnson 
succeeded Bates, but only served a very few months, dying from the effects of 
small pox. Poor fellow, had he lived, Des Moines and the state of Iowa would 
have felt the impress of his genius. The material of the Star was old and worn. 
Your brother, Lampson P. came out from Cincinnati bringing with him new 
type and new material throughout. I was ambitious and begged Granger to 
let me go to the Gazette, that I might have opportunity to work upon the new 
types. How beautiful they were; I loved, fondled, caressed them, and soon 
became the fastest compositor in the Fort. Sherman was kind, gentle, con- 
siderate, and with him I remained until my father's return from California _ 
located me in Missouri. I feel that I could write. and write, and write, touch 
ing my recollections of Fort Des Moines, (why was the “ Fort” dropped? To 
my mind it was a mistake), but to the ycunger generation and the new comers 
I could convey no intelligible idea of what Des Moines was in 1846. I might 
tell them of the wolf trap on the point between the Des Moines and Coon; of 
the wild turkey trap just up beyond Fuller's blacksmith shop; of the splendid 
deer that frequently sped across the parade ground; of the hunting parties that 
in the fall used to go into the neighborhood of Fort Dodge, where bear and elk 
abounded, and of the return of those parties with sufficient game almost to 
feed the village all winter long. 1 shall never forget the return of-.one partic- 
ular party. Bob Campbell was of the number, and he was leading a cub 
bear. Some one asked: “Where'd you get him!’ Captured him, answered 
Bob. Bob’s clothes were in ribbons, and his body covered with scratches. 
Some one inquired: “ How'd you get scratched, and what tore your clothes?” 
“T caught the bear.” was the answer. “Why didn’t you let go.” Let go! 
h—ll; I wanted to let go, but the bear wouldn't!” I might tell of the thirty-_ 
two.pound pike I caught up at Hall's milldam, and sold to old Charley Good, 
for forty cents, after reserving the head, but I could not show the wolf, the 
turkey, the bear, not even the pike. and I doubt if Charley Good is alive to 
bear testimony as to the price paid for the fish, so there might be some doubt 
as tomy veracity. ButI fear my letter is stringing out too long, but bear 
with me a moment longer. I shall never forget how beautiful Fort Des 
Moines appeared to me, on that splendid October day ia 1848, when I first 
gazed upon her from what is now the Capitol side of the river, and how 
thoroughly satisfied I was to remain, notwithstanding the “ Barrack House” 
over in “Coon Row,” was leaky and “rations” not over plentiful. I predicted 
for the place then a royal future. My predictions have been more than ful- 
filled, for Des Moines is today a Royal City. I said upon leaving Des Moines 
forty-six years ago “success to Fort Des Moines,” ard now in saluting her on 
her fiftieth anniversary I greet * Des Moines,” the metropolis of Iowa, and 
wish her renewed success and everlasting prosperity. 


My life has heen, and is now fortunate, in as much as I was present almost 
at the baptism of Des Moines, and can almost claim to have been the wet 
nurse of St. Joseph, while, now, I am identified with Ashurst Colony, Tehama 
county, Cal. The colony is less than four months old. and bids fair to attain an 
astonishing growth within the next few months. In point of beauty of sur- 
roundings, fertility of soil, and variety of product Ashurst has no superior 
upon God’s green earth. 


Please give my regards to Granger and to L. P.. and also accept my best 
£ v 5 Pp ¥ 
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wishes for your continued health and prosperity. I will thank you to send 
me papers containing accounts of the jubilee. 


Good bye, Major, and may happiness and prosperity abide with every man, 
woman and child resident of Des Mvines. 


Yours truly, 
F. M. POSEGATE. 


1818076 


Wasnincton Harsgor, WasuH., June 7, 1896. 


Masor Hoyt SxHermay, Cou. Bartow GRANGER, THomas Hatron, anD. 
OTHERS, ComMITTEE, Des Moines, Iowa: 


My Dear Old Friends: Your flattering and urgent invitation to be with 
you on the 8th day of July next to join in the jubilee of the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the existence of the city of Des Mvines, has been received by me. 
I desire to thank you sincerely that you have rerembered me upon this occas- 
ion, and I can most truthfully say that no comnunication was ever received 
by me which excited such peculiar and sc intense feeling and revived such 
_Vivid memories of olden times, as has your appeal to be with you on such an 
occasion. Had I my own way, these recollections would all be of a pleasant 
character, and many of them are of that character, when I reflect that less 
than one hundred adults are now living in Des Moines who were living there 
on the 8th day of March, 1853, when {[ became a resident, and that the great 
majority of those who are gone, have gone to “ That undiscovered bourne from 
whence no traveler returns.” How can [ be otherwise than sad? When I 
reflect upon the disinterested friendship, the unbounded contidence, the desire 
to assist the unfortunate, the charity bounded only by the means possessed, 
the union of action for anything which would advance the interests of all, 
the freedom from jealousy, and the general good feeling which existed among 
the eariy settlers of Fort Des Moines, better known then as the Forks of the 
Coon or Raccoon Forks, and now !es Moines, the recognized city of the 
state, how could I be otherwise than happy that I was permitted to beeven an 
humble member of such a community. 

Many are the pleasant occasions which come up in memory, and among 
them not the least so was that memorable 4th day of July, 1853. Barlow, you 
remember it, for with your usual dignity. and that straw hat which you wore 
sometime in the 18th century or thereabouts (as our old friend Bill McHenry 
would say). presided, and your humble servant as the orator of the day 
addressed the assembled multitude from the steps of the old Court House 
situated on the site of the present Wabash depot and back of it lived 
Uncle Hewitt, on the top of a trap door, which was the means of ingress 
and egress tu the county jail. And, Hoyt, you remember it, too, and how 
Marvin, the clerk of the courts as well as the keeper of the hotel bearing his 
name, sent all the way to Burlington for some choice ingredients with which 
to make a drink they called a julep, composed, as I was told, of sugar, water, 
and the Burlington stuff mixed, an] some greens added; and you remember 
that it took you and our dear departed friend Tidrick, both, to take one young 
lady out riding; and how our oll friend Captain West, bought the property 
that day sixty-six by one hundred and thirty-two feet on Third street—where 
Harbach afterwards built a furniture store—one of the best residences in the 
city on the lot, for the sum of eight hundred dollars, and the next mornnig 
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thought he had been robbed of that amount, and had entirely forgotton the 
most fortunate purchase; and don’t you remember how the county judge of 
the county, usually a very temperate and economicai citizen, anxiously sought 
for some poor family to whom he could deed a farm? There was something 
peculiar about it. Most everybody felt the same way, and all were happy. I 
_have always been inclined to the opinion that the greens did it, 


The recollections of that particular day comes to me naturally, because it 
was the first eventful day after my arrival. In the next thirty-seven years of 
my residence, hundreds of other days quite, and more impressive came, and at 
this great distance this period of time presents to my awakened memory one 
continued panorama of events interesting and startling even then, and to 
which distance bas lent a wondrous enchantment. 


T see in my dreams the familiar faces of the hundreds who have gone and 
the few who remain. I see the old Fort log structures which constituted the 
principal residence part of the city extending north on the Des Moines and 
west on the Coon. I see the old ferry boats on both rivers and the familiar 
forms of men who propelled them. I trace Second street from Uncle Charlie 
Good’s log drug store which fronted the Coon, northward for two or three 
blocks, in which were scattered one story buildings, in which all the commer- 
cial and financial business of the city was transacted, and on the east side ~ 
of the river I see the partially tilled farm of Uncle Johnny Dean and the 
unoccupied lots platted by W. A. Scott. . 


In my dream, I jump the intervening time, and I see the grand capitol look- 
ing down upon a great and thriving city. I see the paved streets, the magnifi- 
cent hotels, the large and well equipped theatres, the spires of its hundreds 
of churches, the elegant colleges with their decorated piazzas, its superior 
public school buildings, its hundreds of towering business blocks which line 
either side of its business streets on both sides of the river; its numerous 
substantial arched bridges which span both rivers. I see its street 
electric cars as they bear their precious human freight to the uttermost 
bounds of its extended limits and over the populous districts, where in other 
days I hunted the partridge, the prairie chicken and the deer. I see magnifi- 
cent private residences, and the well improved grounds and sylvan walks 
which dot the ever beautiful hillsides. I hear the hammer of its numerous 
industries. I hear the almost continuous whistle of its hundreds of locomo- 
tives busy on the great number of railroads which from all directions make 
Des Moines « nucleous; and lastly I go to some elevated position and gaze 
down on the 70,000 people, mostly intelligent, industrious and happy, and then 
I wonder if indeed it can be true that this monster oak is the outgrowth of 
the acorn which within the last half century I helped to plant. 


With such reflections «s these it would seem unnecessary for me tosay that 
I should be supremely happy to join the thousands who will on the semi- 
centennial enthusiastically commemorate the great events it is intended to 
revivify. I should be false to my nature were I to deny that it would be 
one of the happiest events of my life, if I could upon that occasion grasp the 
old time hands and hear the old stories in the presence of a generation to 
which Tam almost a stranger, but whose acquaintance I would like to make 
because I kaew and loved their fathers and grandfathers. It pains me to be 
compelled to say that it will be an absolute impossibility for me tc be with 
you upon the grand occasion, and I can only ask that you will do me the great 
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favor to inform in some way those who may gather together, of the mental 
agony which I experience in not being able to comply with your generous 
appeal to be present. u 
Wishing you, and through you, all the dear old settlers all the pleasures of 
which I am compelled to deny myseif, Iam your old time friend, 
D. O. FINCH. 


. Los ANGELES, CaL., June 8, 1896. 
Hoyt SHERMAN, AND OTHERS: 


Dear Old Friends: Your kind invitation to attend the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the life of Polk county, Iowa, was duly received. My recollection is 
vivid of my first impression, first sight of Fort Des Moines, May 1, 1848. I 
was young in years. My start in life, not necessary to say I was delighted— 
the old faces, the strange personalities, made an impression that remains 
with me until this day; no more generous, happy, charitable people ever 
located in a new country; it was an ideal spot of earth; it was fun alive to 
live in those historic times. My love of Polk county, Iowa, has grown with 
my growth, up to date. My imagination daily reverts hack to my old home. 
I want to be with you all on that historic day, and will, if nothing happens 
to prevent. | 7% 

My good health in this far off country alone prevents me from living and 
dying in Des Moines among my old friends and neighbors. We never shall 
see their like again. Hoping to see you all in the near future, I remain - 
kindly yours, W. H. WARD. 


CONSULATE OF THE UNITED SrarEs, 
BIRMINGHAM, ENG., June 8, 1896. 

Messrs. E. H. Concer, Hoyt SHERMAN AND OTHERS, CoMMITTEE, Des 

Moines, Iowa: 

Gentlemen: I beg to acknowledge receipt of your invitation to join with 
you, in observing the semi-centennial of the town of Des Moines and the 
county of Polk on the 8th of July next and regret that distance from my 
: country, in her foreign service, will make it impossible for me to consult my 
own feelings by joining with you in this celebration 

It would be impossible to exaggerate the importance of keeping alive the 
memory and achievements of the men and women who went out into strange 
and hard surroundings there to found a new American state. To me no story 
in human annals is more interesting than that which tells of the graduai set- 
tlement of the vast territory lying between the Alleghany mountains and 
the Pacific ocean. I do not even except those which record the original set- 
tlements on the James and by the shores of Massachusetts Bay. They were, 
indeed, the beginnings of the development of human adventure which find 
their complement in the conquest by man of the great area now covered by 
the homes of millions. The west and its development must be interesting to 
us as the work of Americans, men, who, working under institutions and 
moved by impulses unknown to their ancestors, carried christianity and 
republican ideas into unsurveyed wastes and justitied the adoption by our 
forefathers of the self-government which has commended itself so nobly to 
mankind. 
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Whatever our immediate ancestors did it is well for us to remember that 
they refused to cut themselves off from the past of the race and that we shall 
be recreant to our trust if we forget them and their work, or proceed upon 
the vain assumption that, because we are the proud possessors of their labors, 
we owe nothing to them but that everything is of our doing. No duty is 
more imperative upon any generation than that of looking backward as well 
as forward, of enjoying in retrospect as well as in reality and in prospect. And 
celebrations like that you intend, enable us to de this. 

If 1 could have my way, [ should institute some kind of a ceremonial in 
the observance of which the people of Iowa and every community’ Within its 
limits might take stock of their progress every ten “years, and especially that 
they might recall the services often obscure and generally unrequitted, of the 
- men and wonien who have passed away. In no other way can we know or 
appreciate how much others have done, how strong and deep are the founda- 
tions they laid and how incumbent itis upon us to complete and preserve the 
superstructure of that society in which, without fear or favor, every man has 
his chance. OS ore ets 

We do wel! when, once a year, we cote together to commemorate the brave 
men, who, in war, gave. their lives that. the nation might be saved. Might 
we not do equally well to assemble, at times, as you propose, in order to recog- 
nize the labors of those who, in countless communities in the no less exacting 
labors incident to the conquests of peace, and during a long period of Ameri- 
can history, created that nation? We might then have borne in upon us 
with greater emphasis, knowledge of the fact.that the man who seeks 
to create anew a sectional sentiment which would array one state, or one part 
of the country against another, or who, on this. s¢eta where a new civiliza- 
tion is on trial, attempt to revive religious proscription, is unfit to be ealled 
an American, and is no less a public enemy than if he soughit the dismember 
ment of a nation and the destruction. of popular unity, by force of arms. 

It would have pleased me-wrwch to be with -yot, “Although long absent I 
should be ungrateful if I forzot that my earliest friends*were found among 
you, that I obtained my education in your schoels:and that I was one of the 
earliest, and I hope not the most unworthy of the official representatives of 
Polk county in the State University at Iowa City. Most of all, I should have 
been pleased, face to face with you, to addmy word of recognition of the 
labors of our pioneers, many of whom in the efjoyment of a serene old age, 
are still, happily, with us, and to take new lessons in those distinctive traits 
of independence, simplicity, industry and democracy, which our pioneers 
possessed in sych high a degree and whose importance and usefulness to man- 
kind are but emphasized, in my mind, by an extended observation of life and 
society in those lands from which’ we,. as a people, have drawa our origin 
and in-whose history we have so profound an interest. -<... hee ee 

Sette, Pian glen Soi" tes I remain, very truty yours, 
GEORGE F. PARKER. 


NoRDHOFF, VENTURA Co., Cau., June 12, 1896. 
My Dear Mr. Sherman: Your very kind invttation has just been received. 
I need hardly say with what interest it was read, although it has been so 
many. years since | was.a-resident of Des Moines, I have still as active an 
interest-as ever, and-ever¥thing concerning her welfare is dear to me. 
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I should love to be with you on the occasion of which you write, and it is 
with heartfelt regret that I must decline. I am up here in the mountains — 
with my youngest daughter (who is sixteen years old). She has a similar 
trouble to that of which my poor father died, but in her case as we have taken 
her away from our damp Portland climate, we are quite sure she will recover, 
although it may be for a year or more that we shall have to remain here. I 

cannot leave her, nor can I of course take her to Des Moines. 

I was very pleased to be remembered, for sometimes I think none of my 
old friends, know or care anything about me, though I do know all the old 
residents respected and admired my father and mother, as well as dear 
brother Herbert. 

If it is ever possible, I shall come to Des Moines, if only to see the great 
improvements she has undergone in more than twenty years. 

Thanking you again for your kind remembrance of me, and trusting you 
will all enjoy the * jubilee ” us I should were I there. 

I am most sincerely yours, 
ROSE HOXIE HOYT. 
; ne could see the published account of the jubilee, I should like it very ~ 
much. 


Omana, NEs., 6, 17, 1896. 
Hoyt SHerMaN, Chairman, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Honored Friend: Your invitation to old settler’s jubilee and fiftieth anni- 
versary, received in due time, and has been under consideration. I would 
like to be with you. but feeble health and hot weather forbids. 

Regards to all, and my hope for them that they may enjoy many returns of 
this anniversary if not the same persons, some of the present, and there may 
be those of the past. Respectfully, 

SAMUEL REES. 


Fort SmitH, ARKANSAS, June 17, 1896. 
Messrs. Hoyt SHERMAN, BARLOW GRANGER, AND OTHER GENTLEMEN OF THE 
COMMITTEE: 

Dear Sirs and Old Friends: Upon receipt, this morning, of a letter from 
our mutual and my best loved friend, Mrs. M. K. Sypher, was much surprised 
to learn that she knew nothing of the anticipated jubilee and anniversary, 
July 8th. Feeling that an invitation to so earlya settler of Des Moines would 
not be overlooked or forgotten intentionally, I take the liberty of reminding 
you of it, for surely no one “helped tramp the weeds and brush of Fort Des 
Moines” more than Mrs. Sam. Keene, now Mrs. M. K. Sypher, 292 Maple 
avenue, Dallas, Texas. With respect, sincerely, 

(MRS.) HENRIETTA A. COLE. 


’ New York, June 18, 1896. 
Mr. Hoyt SHERMAN, Chairman, anp GENTLEMEN OF THE CoMmMITTEF, Des 
Moines: 
Gentlemen: Your kind invitation came duly to hand. When I read it, 
noting the cause, to attend the tiftieth anniversary of the legal existence of 
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Fort Des Moines, and think of the early pioneer days which we passed 
through laying the foundation for the growth of the town and county, and as 
business men we ali did our share. 


I should like very much to be with you on thls memorable occasion, of 
which every pioneer may well feel proud. My hearty congratulations and 
best wishes are with you, heart and soul, for the present as well as the future 
assured growth and prosperity of both city and county. I regret exceedingly 
owing to other engagements, that I cannot accept your kind invitation. 

Hoping that the fiftieth anniversary will be all that your committee desire 


for same, is my sincere prayer. Sincerely yours, 
ISAAC KUHN. 


OFFICE OF THE San Francisco Savinas Union, } 
San Francisco, June 19, 1896. \ 


Hoyt batiowe -Esq., Des Moines, Iowa: - -- 

My Dear Sir: Invitation for semi-centennial of town and county 
received, for which accept thanks. , 

Report speaks of the wonderful growth and development of both city and 
county since my time, and I have a great desire to verify the statements 
made, by personal observation, but to my regret cannot command the time 
just now. 

If I were to be unexpectedly dumped from the clouds to a street in Des 
Moines, it is more than doubtful whether I would find ability to locate myself’ 
unless so fortunate as to get my eye on some of the ancient land-marks, such 
as the high wooded hill to the south of pba, aanlow Granger, P. M. Cassady, 
Judge Rice, or Hoyt Sherman. 

With kind remembrances to the few left of former acquaintances, 

Very truly, 
EE ; LOVELL WHITE. 


Tacoma, WASHINGTON, June 22, 1896. 


Masor Hoyt Suerman, Des Moines, Iowa: 

Dear Sir: Iam much obliged to you for your kind remembrance. I can 
think of no jubilee, celebration or other public demonstration that would 
afford me so much pleasure as to be present at your fiftieth anniversary. So 
many of the happiest years of my life were spent in Iowa, that, although not 
a native to the soil, it seems like home to me. In spite of all the attractions of 
this country, and they are very great, I shall always turn to [owa as theplace 
where I would be most happy to meet with old friends. My engagements are 
such, however, that I cannot allow myself to think of coming to be with 
you, yet I cannot help thinking of it, and the more I think of it, the more I 
feel that I would: like to be there. I shall, however, be compelled by daily 
and constantly pressing necessities, hard work and urgent, to deny myself 
that great pleasure. Very truly yours, 

GALUSHA PARSONS. 
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Cuticaco, Ixt., June 24, 186. 
Hoyt SuHerman, Chairman: 


Dear Friend: Your kind invitation, sent to Syracuse, and returned from 
there to me here, where I now reside, was received by me today. 

I regret very much that it will be out of my power to attend the proposed 
celebration on the 8th of July, for I have the kindest remembrance of my 
residence in Des Moines, and of my association with its citizens from 1861 to 
1873. The growth and prosperity of the city have been matters of pride to 
me because of my former identification, for a time, with its history. That all 
good fortune may be the lot of its people, old and new, is the sincere wish of 

Yours truly, F.W. PALMER. 


SEATTLE, WasH., June 26, 1896. 
To Hoyt SHERMAN, THomas Hatton, Isaac BRANDT AND OTHERS: 

Dear Sirs and Friends; Your kind invitation to attend the celebration 
of Des Moines jubilee anniversary was received some time ago. I have 
delayed answering it in hopes that I might be able to attend. I regret 
exceedingly, however, that circumstances will prevent my having the pleasure 
of meeting you on that occasion, which I hope will be as pleasant and suc- 
cessful as you anticipate. I shall be with you in spirit, however, and share 
with you in the feelings of pride and gratification a the results accomplished 
by a half century of earnest endeavor. 

Not only do I feel proud of the prosperity of Des Moines, because 1 had 
the honor of bearing a share in her foundation and upbuilding, but I am 
attached to her by sentimente of warm affection. There did 1- first build my 
home, and there did I suffer and rejoice, toil and rest, from early manhood to 
old age. There were all my children born and reared, and there sleep those of 
my loved ones whom I shall soon be called to join. The clustering memories 
of a lifetime are associated with your beautiful city, and fill my heart with 
emotion. For those pioneers to whom the pleasure will have been vouch- 
safed the celebration will prove most gratifying. It will serve to renew old 
friendships, to increase their mutual respect, and to remind all that the deeds 
of men multiply themselves long after the actors have passed away. The 
review of such a fruitful past will also serve to animate our young and vigor- 
ous successors with the spirit of courage and patience with which their 
fathers wrought, and to point to them the qualities whereby they, too, may 
be enabled half a century hence, to look back and proudly over,-I hope a still 
greater measure of achievement. Yours truly, 

JAMES GARRETTY. 


Los ANGELEs, Cau., June 28, 1896. 
~ Mr. Hoyt SHERMAN, Chairman, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Dear Sir: My mother wishes me to acknowledge the receipt of invita- 
tion to be present at the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the estab- 
lishment of Fort Des Moines as the county seat of Polk county, and to express 
her regret that she cannot meet with her old friends and neighbors on that 
occasion. She is pleased to be remembered, and hopes the day will be a joy- 
ous one, long to be held in the memory of all fortunate enough to be 
present. Very sincerely yours, 

MARY CROCKER DUNCAN 
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Orrick or THE Presipent Boarp or U.S. Geserat APPRAISERS, } 
New York. N. Y., June 30, 1896. 
Hoyt SHERMAN AND OTHERS, ComMMi?TTER, Ero, 

My Good Friends: Your very cordial invitation to be present and to 
unite with the early settlers of Polk county in commemorating the fiftieth 
anniversary of the leval existence of Fort Des Moines as the county seat, 
would have been acknowledged at an earlier date, but for the hepe that I 
could, in some way, manage to be present with you on that oceasion. I 
deeply regret, however, that pressing official duties and ill health will render 
it impossible for me to be there. 

I beg you will convey to those present my hearty greetings, and the 
expression of my hope that the occasion may meet their fullest expectations 
in all regards. 

Be assured that the terms of your letter, and your familiar names, 
awakened a whole troop of most agreeable memories. It recalled vividly to 
my mind the afternoon in April, 1858, when I, a youth and an utter stranger, 
landed at “Campbell's Point” from the little steamer “ Clara Hine,” after a 
seven days’ voyage on the Des .Moines river, from Keokuk, and how, in after 
days and years, I enjoyed your friendship and neighborly and brotherly assis- 
tance, in my early manhood struggles, and your co-operation in advancing, 
under many difficulties, the interests cf Des Moines and Polk county. 

Notwithstanding I left your midst away back in 1872, have since dwelt in 
many cities and lands, have had quite an eventful experience, and have 
enjoyed more or less success, I shall ever look back to my residence in Des 
Moines as, all in all, the happiest of my life. Whatever of success or honor I 
have since enjoyed in public life or place, none contributed more to my pride 
or pleasure than the aldermanship of the Second Ward, and the postmaster- 
ship of your city, during the years intervening between 1867 and 1872. None 
of you have, I think, felt a greater pride and satisfaction in the marvelous 
growth and development of Des Moines and Polk county than I have. I have 
always retained some little property interests there, and notwithstanding 
these may be less than I have elsewhere, and although I am now a citizen of 
-this Empire State, I am unabie to divest myself of the feeling that I am, in 
some sense, a citizen of Des Moines, and of the State of Iowa, and if I do not 
return there to remain before then, I shail doubtless do so when done with 
this life’s troubles. 

Sincerely your friend, 
GEO. C. TICHENOR. 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA, July 2, 1896. 
Messrs. Hoyt SHERMAN AND OTHERS: 

Dear Sirs: Your kind invitation to attend your jubilee on the 8th inst, 
being the fiftieth anniversary of the legal organization of Fort Des Moines, 
was received in due time, and I should acknowledged it sooner had I not 
hoped to be able to attend, but today have decided to write instead of going. 
I can answer you that nothing would give me more pleasure than to attend 
and meet those early settlers, although I suppose I could count all that were 
settlers there in 1848 on the tingers of my two hands. You say I helped to 
tramp down the weeds and brush on what is now the busiest marts of the 
town, which is very true. A party of us got lost, hunting plums upon the 
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hill side in the vicinity of where Dr. Frank Grimmel built his magnificent resi- 
dence. I also stood in the door of the log house on Fourth street, just south 
of the Kirkwood, which I used for a cabinet shop, and shot rabbits in the 
patches of hazel brush around there, which was then considered away up out | 
of town, all of which will sound very reasonable to those of you that were 
there at tne time. 

In the winter of ’50-51 I became of age, and I got Judge Casady to enter 
for me the first forty acres of land I ever owned, paid him some money and 
some furniture. I felt a great deal richer then than I did when I sold my 
farm to the State Agricultural Society, but I will close by wishing you a happy 
meeting, and could it have been held as late as September, I should certainly 
have been with you. I suppose Barlow Granger will wear his old white 
hat. Truly yours, 

. -CALVIN THORNTON. 


Satt Lake Ciry, Uran, July 2, 7896. 

Hoyt SHermay, Chairman, Des Moines, Iowa: . 

Dear Sir: Your invitation to myself and family to attend the Semi-Cen- 
tennial celebration of the legal existence of Fort Des Moines. July Sth, is before 
me. I regret that circumstances will prevent any of us from * going back to 
the States” this month. We will be with you in spirit if not in person,-and 
trust that the celebration will be one worthy of our dear old native place. I 
often think as I travel from city to city, of this western couutry and listen to 
their somewhat noisy claims of future greatness, how solidly the foundations 
of Fort Des Moines were laid by the old timers and how, without much fuss 
or feathers it has grown into the magnificent city itis. Your celebration will 
no doubt be a season of reminiscences, some amusing others tinged’ with 
pathos, as you think of your old friends and neighbors. The reference in 
your circular to the work of the county commissioners fifty years ago in 
establishing the legal existence of Fort Des Moines reminds me that my 
father was one of the first customers purchasing a lot on Mulberry street, 
directly north of the court house. No other conveyance has ever been made 
to the property; the title is still in the family. From that lot (my birth place 
and home until manhood) I exercised a boyish supervision over the construc- 
tion of your palatial(?) court house; the first M. E. Church. where the Towa 
Loan and Trust Company building now stands, the Savery (now The Kirk- 
wood House), and many other old laud marks. Gazed with wonder at the six 
horse Concords arrive and depart from the old stage barn on Cherry street, 
was an intensely interested spectator when Company D, Second Iowa Infan- 
try departed for the seat of war, made as'much noise and arrived at “the point” 
as quickly as any other youngster in answer to the hoarse whistle of the 
“Clara Hine” coming around Rattle Snake bend; hobnobbed with the Casady 
boys, when the Judge lived where Clapp’s block now stands. gathered crab 
apples and hazel nuts on the site of the Des Moines National bank. quarreled 
with the East Side boys, played hookey with Harry and Ab West. stole mel- 
ons from your worthy colleague, Barlow Granger, and did not hold inyiolate 
your own tempting strawberry patch on Walnut street. I can only plead in 
extenuation that during this period we were all members of Tac Hussey’s 
Sunday School class. 
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My wife you will remember as Hattis Warner, joins me in sending cordial 
greetings tu those that were friends of our parents in the days of “ Auld Lang 
Syne. M4 With very great respect, 

HOYT SHERMAN, Jr. 


Los ANGELES, Cal., July 2, 1896. 
Hon. Hoyt SHERMAN, Chairman: 


My Dear Sir: Your cordial invitation to be with the early settlers of 
Polk county and our city of Des Moines, would have been answered ere this 
time, but for the hope of being present with you. 

I regret my inability to be present at your jubilee and anviversary. 

While unlike yourself and a few remaining veterans of 46, I could not 
boast of a personal knowledge of our city until a decade had past, still I could 
recount with you the wonderful changes of forty years. A large portion of 
my busy life was spent in your midst. 

The scenes and conflicts of 58 to 65, can never be effaced from the minds 
of any of us living during thosestormy days. My recollection of the legisla- 
lation of ’60, excited and anxious, able and patriotic, will never grow less. 

The efforts of yourself, Judge Cassady, Allen, Kasson, Palmer, Say ery, and 
a thousand others, cannot be forgotten. Our united efforts to build up the 
capital city, so beautifully nested at the forks of the riyer, will always remain 
fresh in the memory of us all. 

I sincerely wish I could be with you, and still have a lingering hope the 
way may yet be opened to come over the mountains and shake hands with 
the youngand agedof my old home city. Butif not, please remember me kindly 
to all who inquire after me. While able here to sit under my own vine and 
fig trees and eat of the oranges, figs and bananas of my own planting, I would 
more gladly have spent the few remaining days with you, and rested at last 
with the old veterans and loved ones of Des Moines. 

Very truly, your friend, 
SAMUEL MERRILL. 


New York, July 4, 1896. 
Major Hoyt SHERMAN, Hox. Bartow Grancer, Hox. E. H. Concer ann 
OTHERS, Des Moines, Iowa: 

Gentlemen: I have delayed writing till this late date hoping I might 
be able to attend the semi-centennial of the founding of Fort Des Moines, to 
which celebration you so kindly, and in cordially and flattering terms invited 
me. There are good reasons why I cannot attend the celebration, and must 
therefore content myself with writing to say that I am with you in spirit and 
am fully imbued with the feeling of pride and enthusiasm which must eni- 
mate the heart of every one who was a citizen of Fort ie Moines, at that 
time, or a few years later. 

The vigorous and steady growth of the city has been a matter of pride and 
satisfaction to all, but more especially to those who were there and assisted 
in naming and founding the city. 

I was tirst at Des Moines in 1848, when, as I remember, there were but 
few if any buildings save the log cabins which the government of the United 
States had built for barracks for soldiers and for quartermaster’s stores, I 
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was a boy then, and not the possessor of a single dollar, but was so pleased 
with the location of the town and with the country that I there and then 
resolved that I would at some time make it my home, which I did seven years 
later. Looking back to that time I assemble and group in my mind a large 
number of young men who had come to Fort Des Moines tostart in business 
life. But few of them had any capital other than brains and determination 
to succeed. All were filled with hope and high aspiration for the good and » 
for the success and prosperity of the city so lately placed on the map of the 
Territory of Iowa. Our location in those primitive days, before improvement 
by man had changed the primeval face of nature, was most beautiful and 
inspiring. Situated at the confluence of two rivers, the waters of which had 
not been made turbid by manufacturing establishments along their banks, 
nor partially dried up as an effect of the cultivation of the soil and the fell- 
ing of the forests of giant trees along their courses, and which surmounted 
the hills around the grand amphitheatre through which flowed the rivers of 
sparkling waters. 

No spot on earth had at that time, and none since—I have seen much of 
the world—ever charmed and fascinated me as did the location and eurround- 
ings cf Fort Des Moines, now the great city of Des Moines, capital city cf 
the state of Iowa, whose record is glorious for its part in maintaining the 
union of the states, and no less for its civic record in the administration of its 
state and municipal affairs. 

Wherever I have journeyed or sojourned, it has always been to me a 
matter of pride to be able tosay as I verily believe that Iowa possesses the 
greatest compact body of uniformly prolific soil to be found in any equal area 
covered by the American flag, and has so administered its state and munici- 
pal affairs as to best secure the greatest good for its citizens. There must 
always be the better side of all questions affecting the progress and upward 
tendency of the people and the citizens of Des Moines—of the state—have 
always been striving to find that better side, aiming higher and upward 
toward the goal of greatest good for mankind. Des Moines has led in this 
work, and I am proud of the fact that I did something in a formative way 
for the progress of the city and the state. 

Perhaps the inhabitants of no other equal area on the earth can say what 
we can, that we were a part of the first 50,000 or 75,000 inhabitants of a com- 
paratively small area which now contains about two millions of law abiding, 
industrious people, mostly agriculturalists, and all this while we are yet 
young enough to enjoy the great change for the advancement of the people 
and the material wealth of the nation. Very truly yours, 

J. A. WILLIAMSON. 


GraPE VINE, Texas, July, 5, 1896. 
Dear Mr. SHERMAN: 

Your kind invitation to the jubilee was received with much pleasure; was 
doubly appreciated, you having sent the second one, hearing the first did not 
reach me. With many regrets am compelled to be absent, yet in memory and 
thought [ will be with you. 

How gladly I would look on the faces of my dear old friends on this mem- 
orable occasion. If this reaches you in time, give them my heartfelt greet- 
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) San Draco, Cau., July 6, 1896. 
Hoyt SHERMAN, Esq. 


Dear Sir: Your letter inviting mother and myself to the celebration of 
your jubilee and fiftieth anniversary came some time ago. I put off answer- 
ing it hoping that one or both of us would be able to attend. Isee now that 
it is too late for you to get this letter before the day on which you celebrate. 
We regret very much that we are compelled to be absent. 

We hol'l the old settlers of Des Moines and Polk county in fond remem- 
brance and spend many a pleasant hour in bringing back scenes and incidents 
of those early days. Please give our kindest regards to all who inquire about 
us. Weare both well. Yours, &ce., 

JAMES F. BROOKS. 


Omaua, NEB., July 7, 1896. 
Hoyt SHERMAN, Esa. 

Dear Sir: I much regret that I will have to disappoint you, as my health 
will not justify my leaving home. I would delight to see the old ones of Des 
Moines. Respectfully, 

ALF. D. JONES. 


| San Dimas, Cat., July 11, 1896. 
Messrs. Hoyt SHERMAN, GRANGER AND OTHERS, Des Moines. 

My Old Friends: Your letter containing an invitation to attend the 
fiftieth anniversary of the legal existence of Des Moines having been missent 
did not reach me until yesierday. I of course knew that you had arranged 
for the holaing of the anniversary of the 8th of this month, and if it had been 
possible would certainly have been with you on that important occasion. I 
cannot tell you how sorry I am that I could not go. 

Fifty years is a long time in the life of an individual, but does not seem so 
long for the life of a city that has been built during that period, and the set- 
tling up of a great state like that of Iowa. It is nearly fifty years since I 
located at the Raccon Forks or Fort Des Moines. What an eventful period 
that has been to myself as well as to the city of Des Moines and to the great 
state of Iowa. One of the saddest things connected with this, is, to think 
how few there are now living of those that we had for friends and neighbors 
in those early days. 

From the day I first landed in Raceon Forks or Fort Des Moines, I always 
had great faith in its future greatness, and always predicted that Des Moin 8 
would grow to be the largest and most important city, in the great State of 
Towa. You all know that in that I certainly was not mistaken. 

I wish I could tind words to tell you what my heart would dictate of my 
recollections of those early days (I think the happiest of my life), but I find I 
cannot do it. I can ouly say my heart was with you all on July 8, 139b. 

Sincerely and truly yours, 


B.. EF. ALLEN. 
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